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THE HONOURABLE MRS. WHARTON. 
By some strange mistake this lady has been, by 
Park and Dyce, elevated to the dignity of a 
Marchioness. Her husband was the eldest son of 
Philip, fourth Lord Wharton, who died in 1695-6, 
and was created Earl of Wharton Dec. 23, 1706; 
and Marquess of Wharton and Malmsbury, Feb. 
15, 1714-5. His first wife (the poetess) was 
daughter and co-heir of Sir Henry Lee of Ditch- 
ley, in the county of Oxford— as she died before 
her father-in-law, 
was either a Baroness, Countess, or Marchioness. 
A list of Mrs. Wharton’s works is given by 
Park, and her printed publications prove her to 
be a person of very considerable poetical talent : 
indeed, the specimen given by Mr. Dyce affords 
ample evidence of the verity of this statement. 
It however appears not to be gene rally known 
that she was a dramatic authoress, and that she 
wrote a tragedy entitled Love's Martyr, or Witt 
above Crowns. The subje ct is the love of Ovid for 
Julia, the daughter of the Emperor Augustus. 
Thee py before me belon: ged to Horace W alp« le 
who has written on the titlhe—“By Mrs. Anne 
Wharton, first wife of Thomas Marquis of Whar- 
ton : account of her in the Odes Walpo- 
The MS beautifully written, in fi 


preservation, and bound elegantly in old morocco, 


see an 


ys ’ 
2an@, 1e 


it is obvious that she never | 
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with Walpole’s arms on the boards. After the 
dispersion of the books in the library at Straw- 
berry Hill, the MS. came into possession of the 
late Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Esq. 

The following is the holograph dedication “ to 
Mrs. Mary Howe :” — 

“ Forgive me for offering to you a play which never 
deserved, nor was ever designed to be publick, and there- 
fore this cannot aspire to the name of a dedication. Could 
it, I should be ashamed of it (since they are so common, 
and of late so full of falsehood and flattery), though this 
be full of truth to you, who alone makes the happynesse of 
my life, and from the sincerest heart in nature, your dear 

| selfe had not seen this senseless Play, which deserves not 
the name of a Poem, but that you commanded it; and 
whatever faults are caused by my zeal to obey your 
commands, you ought to forgive, or at least to overlook, 
and not to expose in 
“ Your most faithful, 
“ Humble, obedient 

“ Servant, 

“ Anne WHARTON.” 

The autograph, “ Mary Howe,” is on the fly- 
leaf; proving that this was the copy presented by 
Mrs. Wharton to her friend, “ who makes the sole 
happiness of my life,’—an assertion not very 

| complimentary to the future Marquess, whose 
character, we suspect, especially if we credit Dean 
Swift, was far from exemplary. 
The tragedy is in blank-verse, and in many 
places vigorous. The Dramatis Persone are :— 
Men. 
Aveustus Csar. 
MARCELLUS. 
PrBerivs. 
Ovip, in love with Julia. 
Tisvutuvs, in love with Delia. 
CoryNELIvs, another Poet. 
Wome n. 
Juuta, daughter to Augustus Cesar. 
DELIA. 
Mart, Maid of Honour to Julia. 
A Ghost, Guards, and other Attendants, 
Scena—Rome, 
The drama opens with Cesar, Marcellus, Tibe- 
rius, Ovid, Cornelius, Tibulus, and Guards. 
“ Cesar. Heaven has my youth with early conquest 
crown’d, 
And now has blest my age with peace and power. 
Fate cannot give a blessing which I want— 
The trembling world admires and fears my name. 
Marcellus and Tiberius are my guards : 
I am by Princes lov’d, and Poets serv’d— 
Poets who can alone exalt the fame 
Of conquest or of power—Poets alone 
Can make a Conquering Monarch truly great. 
Blush not, Tibulus, when I say thy pen 
Makes me more glorious than my Diadem.’ 


Upon this the three poets administer rather 
strong doses of flattery to the Emperor, who swal- 
lows them with the most satisfactory selfcom- 
placency. 

The first 
Tiberius, in 


Act terminates with soliloquy by 
which he discloses his ambitious 
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views; intimates that he intends to ruin Mar- 
cellus, whom he politely terms a fool—which he 


indubitably was, as, upon finding that the Princess | 


Julia deceives him, he at last stabs himself: 
having been wrought up to the sticking point by 
Tiberius, who thus removes the only obstacle to 
his ultimately obtaining the imperial station. 

When the affair is thus satisfactorily accom- 
plished, Tiberius exclaims : — 

“ Now I should weep, indeed; but ah! sad fate, 

The crocodile hath almost spent his tears. 

Yet I must weep: Come, lend me all your tears! 

You of that sex that’s treacherous more than I— 

Women, whose tears are falser than their yvowes, 

And ever ready to delude mankind. 

Here lies a wretched thing, once wise and valiant : 

Who might have been the master of the world 

Had he ne'er seen that guilded face of falsehood, 

That flattering, fair, deluding thing—called Woman.” 

Julia entirely abandons herself to her love for 
Ovid. The Ghost of her mother warns her 
without effect. Augustus discovers her amour, 
banishes Ovid, and the Princess stabs herself and 
dies; and Augustus, in despair chiefly at the 
death of Marcellus, utters several common-place 
reflections, and the tragedy ends.* 

The weeping crocodile is a very happy figure of 
poetry ; and, as some elderly persons may remem- 
ton was improved upon by that very excellent 
and amiable nobleman the Marquis of London- 
derry—better known as Lord Castlereagh ; who, 
in attacking a political opponent who whilst speak- 
ing had his hands in the pockets of his inexpres- 
sibles, and usually presented the appearance of a 
man in deep distress, exclaimed —after a few pre- 
fatory remarks—“ There he stands, weeping like a 
crocodile with his hands in his breeches pockets.” 

J. M. 


EDMUND SPENSER’S DAUGHTER. 

I think I can offer a little more evidence that 
Edmund Spenser, the poet, was connected by near 
relationship with the Spensers of Hurstwood, near 
Burnley. Having some idea that the extracts 
from the Burnley parish registers, given by Mr. 
F. C. Spencer in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
1842, were very incomplete, I made a very care- 
ful search a few days ago from the commence- 
ment to the end of 1630. As I expected, many 
more entries were found than those given by Mr. 
Spencer, including many more Edmunds, but one 
entry particularly attracted my attention. It is 
this, from the marriage register : — 

“1606, Jany. 25. Laurence Leaver and Florence 
Spenser.” 

[* It is stated in the Biographia Dramatica, edit. 1812, 
ii, 395, that Mrs. Anne Wharton’s tragedy, Love's Martyr, 
or Witt above Crowns, was entered on the book of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company, Feb, 3, 1685, but not printed. 








Now in the whole registers, as far as I searched, 
I did not find the name Florence with either Spen- 
ser or any other surname; and having searched 
most of the parish registers for several miles 
round Burnley, I can safely say that the name 
Florence was not known in that district. 

In J. Payne Collier's “ Life of Spenser,” prefixed 
to his edition of the Poems, he records fis dis- 
covery of an entry in the register of St. Clement 
Danes, London, thus : — 

“ 1587, Aug. 26. Florence Spenser, the daughter of 
Edmund.” 


And he shows good grounds for thinking this Ed- 
mund to have been the poet. It is admitted that 
Edmund Spenser died on Jan. 16, 1598 (O. 8.), 
and that he died very poor. His daughter Flo- 
rence, born in 1587, would be eleven and a half 
years old at the time of her father’s death; and 
as nothing more is heard of this Florence in 
London, what is more natural than to suppose 
that she was sent to her relatives in the north as 
her most proper guardians. If the Florence who 
married Laurence Leaver be the same, she would 
be nearly twenty years old at the time of her 
marriage. The absence of any birth register of a 
Florence Spenser at Burnley, or any of the sur- 
rounding parishes, coupled with the name being 
quite foreign to the district, and with the almost 
certainty that the Spensers of Hurstwood were 
near relatives of the poet, lead me to form a very 
strong idea that here we have another link in the 
chain of evidence connecting Edmund Spenser 
with Lancashire. James Heer, 





CUSTOMS AND FOLK LORE IN IRELAND. 


It is a custom—or at least it used to be in my 
boyish days, some thirty years ago—for every 
housekeeper above a cottager, and even the latter 
class, in rural districts of course, to kill a cock on 
St. Martin’s Eve. An intelligent lady, of Nor- 
man descent, once told me that this custom was 
brought into England by the Normans, and sub- 
sequently introduced into Ireland by the Anglo- 
Normans. What is the origin of this custom, and 
has it any reference to religious observance of any 
sort ? 

In “N. & Q.,” 3°¢ S. viii. 145, there is a list 
headed “ Bygone Superstitions,” all of which exist 
at this day in Ireland, more particularly in the 
Baronies of Forth and Bargy, county Wexford, 
the inhabitants of which are pure Normans, and 


| maintain the mannes, customs, and language of 


Two of | 


her poetical pieces are printed in Nichols’s Select Collec- | 
tion of Poems, ed. 1780, i. 51; ii. 329, together with some 
interesting particulars of her biography.—Eb. ] 





their ancestors up to the present day. Of course 
time and progress have more or less modified 
these affairs, but the general structure remains 
untouched. 

An obsolete custom of throwing at a cock (with 
short sticks) on Shrove Tuesday is well known 
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The custom of illuminating country houses on All 
Souls’ Night has been noticed heretofore. The 
custom of rising before the sun on Easter Sunday, 


to see it dance, is still in full operation, and the | 


custom of “ducking” for eggs on Easter Monday 
is still carried out. 

It is customary early in February for wealthy 
farmers and landowners to brew ale to be kept 
till March 17, St. Patrick’s Day, and there is a 
delicious cake made for this day, to be eaten with 
pickled salmon. 

It is believed that moonlight at Christmas is a 
sign of a plentiful harvest the following year; but 
anew moon coming on Saturdays is said to bring 
rain during the following month. 

Persons, particularly females, with bluish-grey 
eyes having a perpendicular streak of black on the 
pupil are accounted capable of seeing ghosts, &c. 

t is not lucky to commence a journey on a 
Friday. Flesh meat of any kind is not suffered 
to remain hung up on Good Friday. 

Apparitions are said to be common on Christ- 
mas Eve, and are frequently seen (and conversed 
with.) 

There is a curious tradition that Mount Calvary 
is the centre of the world, and that Adam and 
Eve were buried there; that it was in the locality 
of Damascus that Cain killed Abel. These two 
latter traditions I have certainly seen in print, but 
forget when, and in what publication. 


S. Repmonp. 
Liverpool. 


PRIVATE MADHOUSES A CENTURY AGO. 


Can any of your correspondents furnish any 
equa or anecdotes, relating to private mad- 
ry 


| French Revolution, was an inmate of one of these 
houses, and gave evidence before the Committee. 
Can any correspondent give information of an 
account she published of her treatment ? 

The writer had an opportunity, some years ago, 
of perusing a Narrative in MS. preserved in the 
| family of a lady of distinction, who had been con- 
| fined by her husband’s authority early in the last 
century. The Narrative was dated in the year 
1746, but the occurrences took place many years 
before. It is a tradition in the family that this 
lady’s history furnished the groundwork for the 
comedy of The Provoked Husband ; but that her 
reformation was effected by the penance she en- 
dured in this asylum, not by the milder means 
described in the play. In other respects the story 
seems to correspond. She was young, handsome, 
immersed in every description of extravagance, 
gaming, and dissipation; and totally indifferent 
to her husband, whom she treated with scorn. 
He was older than her, and much attached to 
her; but was reluctantly persuaded by his sister, 
a woman of a strong determined character, to 
place her in one of these asylums, which was en- 
tirely conducted by a lady. 

The Narrative, dated many years after, was 
written with the object of absolving her husband’s 
memory from the imputation of cruelty or bar- 
barity in his severe treatment of her; which she 
penitently admits was deserved, and which re- 
claimed her from her errors, and laid the founda- 
tion of many years of domestic happiness. She 
also sought to defend her own character from the 
imputation of want of female virtue, which these 








She relates that she was induced by her sister- 


in-law to take a drive into the country, and 


yuses previous to the year 1765? In that year a | 


Committee of the House of Commons produced a 
Report, containing some very startling facts. It 
appeared that there was not the slightest diffi- 
culty or scruple on the part of the proprietors of 
these houses in receiving any person ne rela- 
tions chose to place with them. A lady who 
had been confined in one for two years, deposed 
that there were only two insane persons in the 
house ; and a keeper of another honestly avowed, 
that during nine years in which he had conducted 
one of these establishments, he had never ad- 
mitted one insane patient; and that if two ladies 


came to him, one stating that she was the mother | 
of the other, he should not hesitate to receive | 


and detain the daughter in his custody. 

The Committee stated numerous cases of con- 
finement of sane persons was tendered them; but 
that, from a regard for private family feeling, 
they forbore entering into more than would suffice 
to support this conclusion. 
Williams, afterwards author of works on the 


Mrs. Hester Maria | 


| 
i 


conducted to a house in the neighbourhood of 
Harrow kept by a Mrs. Andrews; and it was 
then explained to her, that it was thought neces- 
sary by - husband and family to place her under 
that lady’s care. 

She gave an account of her six months resi- 
dence there; and says that there were only two 
madwomen in the house, and that they were kept 
quite apart from the rest. The other inmates 
were confined for drunkenness and violence of 
temper; and two or three girls to break off love 
affairs, disapproved by their friends. She describes 
the discipline as severe, but that great attention 
was paid to health. The inmates were all kept to 
hard laborious work, without any regard to their 
previous rank or condition. She adds: — 


| 
| 
early follies of hers had given rise to. 


“ Those who did break the rules, or were idle and dis- 
obedient, were so sharply and quickly chastised, that 
they never dared willingly to offend again.” 

After six months residence in this penitential 
abode, she was restored to her home and husband, 
faithfully promising amendment—a promise which 
she seems to have kept, aided perhaps in her good 
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resolution by the fear of 
Mrs. Andrews’s stern rule. 
It is difficult to understand a state of manners 


again being consigned to 


and feelings so different from the refinement of 


this age; but this, which in our times would be 
stigmatised as most unjustifiable cruelty, seems 
to have been received by the object of it as a 
attended with excellent 


r. F. 


wholesome correction, 
results. L. 


Bett Arcu.x0Locy.—Gentlemen fond of bell 
archeology, and who may be willing to join a 
fraternity for intercommunication, are requested 
to send their names to the Rey. H. T. Ettacomsg, 
Clyst St. George, Exeter. or to the Rev. J. T. 
Fowxsr, College, Hurstpierpoint. They are also 
requested to send their campaning discoveries to 
the Editor of “N. & Q.” for publication and dis- 
tribution to each member. 


KIssEs. — 
“ Tria sunt osculandi genera, auctore Donato: osculum, 
basium et suavium. Oscula officiorum sunt: basia pu- 
dicorum affectuum : suavia libidinum vel amorum.” 
Q. 


PasaurnapeEs.—The recent death of Lord Mont- | 
eagle has reminded me of two pasquinades he | 


wrote down for me at my request, when, about 
nine years since, we happened to chat over Latin 
epigrams. If they have not already appeared in 
“N. & Q.,” perhaps room may be made for them. 
Here they are: — 
“In honorem Eminentissimi Principis Cardinalis Paccei. 
Sit bonus, et fortasse pius; sed semper ineptus : 
Vult, meditatur, agit, plurima, pauca, nihil.” 
“In Eminentissimum Cardinalem Petrum Odescelchi. 
Promittit, promissa negat, ploratque negata : 
Hee tria si jungas, quis neget esse Petrum?” 
Joun Hoskyns ABRAHALL, Jun, M.A, 
Combe, Oxon. 


Sprantsu Dortrtars.—Some of your readers are 
old enough to remember the time when Spanish 
dollars circulated in this country. They were 
made current in Britain by stamping them with 
the head of the sovereign, George III. The punch 
by which this was done was about the size of the 
king’s head, or “‘ duty mark,” on silver plate. I 
have just met with the following epigram on this 
subject, which is worth preserving in your pages. 
I quote from a letter of Robert Southey's, dated 
April 26, 1797, printed in Joseph Cottle’s Re- 
mMiniscences of Coleridg: and Southey, 1847, p. 910: 

“T supped last night with Ben Flower, of Cambridge, 
at Mr. P.’s, and never saw so much coarse strength in a 
countenance. He repeated to me an epigram on the dol- 
lars, which perhaps you may not have seen : — 

“ To make Spanish dollars with Englishmen pass, 

Stamp the head of a fool on the tail of an ass.” 


A. Qe. Ve Be 
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Curious Names, — I know a man who rejoices 
in the euphonious name of River Jordan. He 
occupies the post of an under clerk in an iron 
works, and is a local preacher among the Primitive 


Methodists. Hi, 


Powers oF Heritaste Smerirrs rw Scor- 
LAND.—The Heritable Sheriffs in Scotland, prior 
to the Act taking away their powers in 1746, had 
the power of trying and condemning criminals 
within their jurisdiction. The following is one 
of the latest instances of their exercise of this 
privilege. The nobleman presiding was Thomas, 
sixth Earl of Haddington, who died at Newhails 
in October 1735. He was author of a treatise on 
Forest Trees ; and of various poems after Fontaine, 
which are now very scarce. 

“ Haddington, July 10, 1 

| Yesterday came on before the Right Honourable 
Thomas, Earl of Haddington, Sheriff Principal of this 
Shire or Constabulary, the trial of William Vallantine 
(late servitor to Mrs. Kirkwood at Long Niddery) for the 
crimes of theft, house-breaking, prison-breaking, &c. 
And after a tedious Trial, the proof coming fully against 
him, he was sentenced to be hung the 10th day of 


August.” 
J. M. 


DEPRECIATION OF AMERICAN CotontaL Cur- 
RENCY.—Noticing the frequency of the queries on 
this head, I send the following memoranda. 

All the thirteen American colonies issued paper 
money before the revolution. The date of the 
first emission of each colony is as follows :— 
Massachusetts, 1690; South Carolina, 1702 ; New 
Jersey, 1709; New York, 1709; Connecticut, 
1709; New Hampshire, 1709; Rhode Island, 
1710; North Carolina, 1712; Pennsylvania, 1723; 
Delaware, 1723 ; Maryland, 1733 ; Virginia, 1755; 
Georgia, 1760. 

The issues of paper currency by the Congress 
of the United Colonies begin June 10, 1775, and 
end March 18, 1780. 

I would respectfully suggest that a work on 
the subject of the history of these early American 
Paper Currencies, in two vols. small 4to (of about 
250 pp. each), written by myself, has just been 
published, wherein it is fully and at large dis- 
cussed. If a copy ever makes its appearance in 
England, you are welcome to publish such er- 
tracts from it as you think would interest your 
readers. 

Henry Pariurrs, Jun., A.M., Phil. Doct., &c. 

Philadelphia. 





TortvURE In Enctanp. — In the new edition of 
Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates by Mr. Vincent, 
published by Moxon, under the word “ Torture,” 
it is said that it was “used in England so late as 
1558.” This mode of expression, though it does 
not state that torture was not in use /ater than 
1558, seems to imply it. It is certainly curious 
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that the year of Elizabeth’s accession should have | 
been hit on, whether by misprint or otherwise, | 


for the last appearance of torture, when it seems 
certain that it was more used in her reign (and 
especially towards the end of it) than in any 
other. It would appear that the last employment 
of torture in Enetand, was in the year 1640; 
when a man named Archer, accused of taking 
part in the attack on Laud’s Palace at Lambeth, 
was racked in the Tower to make him discover 
his confederates. See Mr. Jardine’s Reading on 
the Use of Tortwre, London, 1837. 

On looking at the first edition of Haydn's Dic- 
tionary of Dates, I find the same mistake that I 
have indicated above. A notice in “N. & Q.” 
will effectually prevent its future reproduction. 

G. Ri. K. 

Tue Sun.—The last theory, as I understand it, 
of the sun is, that it retains its light and vital heat 
from gobbling up the planets. The theory is not 
new. Retif de Bretonne’s Physique, 1797, I find 
the savans of Borneo reported to believe : 

“Que le Soleil consume les Planétes ou Mondes trop 
vieux ; que des vapeurs occasionnées par cette consomp- 
tion il reproduit d’autres planétes en place de celles qu’il 
a consumees, 

Q. 


REVOLUTIONARY SpeEcuLations.—In turning 
over the pages of The Anti-Jacobin, I find, in 
No. 8, the following lines (dated Jan. 1, 1798), 
which may apply to certain reported financial 
speculations in America, resulting from that com- 
bination of the grossest folly with the most culpable 
wickedness, and entitled “ Fenianism ” : — 

“ Epigram on the Paris Loan, called * The Loan upon 

England.’ 
* The Paris cits, a patriotic band, 

Advance their cash on British freehold land : 

But let the speculating rogues beware — 

They've bought the skin, but who's to kill the bear ?” 

F. TRENcH, 

Islip, Oxford. 


Queries. 
AWFUL VISITATION. 

Inthe Weekly Register for April 11, 1856, occurred 
a wonderful story about six Frenchmen, who were 
struck dead on the 8th of March of that year for 
breaking the Sabbath. I cut the passage out of the 
paper at the time and forwarded it to you for inser- 
tion, asking whether the narrative was true. Your 
correspondent M. Honorf pr MAREVILLE shortly 
afterwards replied to my question by showing that 
the tale was a very old one. Setting aside the 
improbability of the story, we may fairly assume 
that if such an event had taken place in 1856, the 
fullest publicity would have been given to the 
wonder. 4 


A story of the like marvellous nature is now 
going the round of the newspapers. The cutting 
{ forward is from the Leeds Mercury : — 

“A correspondent sends us the following remarkable 
narrative: —‘ A melancholy instance of the danger of 
taking God’s name in vain has occurred at Brighton. A 
few days since, as some boys were playing together in a 
court leading out of Edward Street, in that town, a dis- 
pute took place between them about the number of 
“ notches” one of them, a lad named Richards, had made 
whilst playing “cat and dog.” Richards declared that he 
had scored more than his companions gave him credit for, 
and high words and bad language were indulged in on both 
sides. At length Richards flew into a violent passion, 
and exclaimed, “ May God strike me blind if I have not 
made more than 20.” He had scarcely uttered the adju- 
ration when he threw up his arms and exclaimed, “Oh, 
I can’t see,” and begged of one of his companions to lead 
him home. This was immediately done, and on examina- 
tion it was found that a thick film had overspread his 
eyes, completely obstructing the sight. In this pitiable 
condition he has remained ever since, and there is little 
or no hope of his ever recovering his sight. The affair 
has caused great excitement in the neighbourhood in 
which the occurrence took place. Richards is only thirteen 
years of age.’—Post.” 

While I should be the last person to doubt that 
God does visit with physical punishments breaches 
of the divine law, I confess that Iam usually scep- 
tical as to narratives of this kind. When, how- 
ever, these visitations do occur, it is right that the 
fullest publicity should be given to them. If the 
awful event here spoken of has happened at Brigh- 
ton “a few days since,” there must be hundreds 
of persons who can testify to its occurrence. _Is it 
too much to ask that one or two of them will give 
the public, through “ N. & Q.,” a plain statement 
of facts ? 

Stories of this kind are very easily set afloat. 
When true they are, like all God’s dealings with 
man, worthy of the most reverential attention. 
When, however, they are, as is but too often the 
case, pious frauds invented by weak persons with 
the hope of benefiting mankind by representing 
God’s judgments to be other than they really are, 
they are worthy of the sternest censure. 

‘. Fos 

[The Saturday Review of last week, in a very amusing 
article, shows how this “legend emerged fatherless out of 
Chaos, and first appeared in the Brighton Gazette. The 
Brighton Times copies it. The Brighton Observer, with 
sweet fidelity, copies it. The London papers, with amiable 
credulity, copy it from the Brighton Observer. Preachers 
and moralists are copying it out of the London papers into 
their sermons and note-books. And it is simple fable all 
the time.” ] 


QvuEEN AnnE.—Who is the author of — 

“ Memoirs of the four last Years of the Reign of Queen 
Anne, from 1710 to her Death, in which the characters of 
the most eminent Persons of both Parties that acted under 
that Princess, are impartially drawn, &c. London: 
Printed for T. Cooper at the Globe in Paternoster Row, 
1742, 8vo.” 

Grorce Lioyp. 


Darlington. 
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Caricature Porrraits.—I have lately pur- 
chased a lot of engraved portraits, very much after 


the manner of “H. B.,” but “Drawn, Etched, 
and Published by Rich* Dighton,” 1818-24. They 


were apparently republished in 1824, by Thomas 
M‘Lean, of 25, Haymarket. Only a few are 
actually named (“Sir Francis Burdett,” for in- 
stance), but the others bear what I will call 
“catch” titles, thus: “ Kangkook”; “A Dis- 
charged Fifer”; “A Real T. B.”; “Going to 
White's”; “A View in the Justice Room, Guild- 
hall”; “Up Town”; “ Coflee’s the Thing! 
Go it, ye Tigers!” ‘“ Charley, the Principal- 
Broker”’; “ Lewis and Brighton;” “I believe 
I'm right”; “One of the Rakes of London,” &c. 


&e. Is there any Key published to this series of 
portraits? They are manifestly sketches “to the 
life,” T. Hvenes. 


Chester. 

“ Coronicies oF Ert.’”’—The Rey. Beale Poste, 
in his book on British Coins (I think) calls this 
work a Celtic romance. If so, is it an ancient or 
modern one? On p. 85 of Higgins’s Celtie Druids 
it is related that Mr. O’Connor, the translator, 
placed the MSS. in London for inspection. I 
would be exceedingly glad to receive some in- 
formation in regard to the age and origin of these 
XIX, 


MSS. 2 


Tue Dorman Famtiy.—Can any of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” give me any information respecting 
the Dolman family? The senior branch was for 
many centuries located at Pocklington, in York- 
shire; and is now resident at Souldem House, in 
the county of Oxford. In the reign of Mary I. 
Thomas Dolman, a collateral, purchased the manor 
of Shaw, near Newbury, in Berkshire; and built 
upon it, in 1581, the stately mansion called Shaw 
House, now the residence of H. R. Eyre, Esq. 
This estate eventually became the property of 
John Talbot, Esq., who had married the heiress 
and niece of Sir Thomas Dolman, the last in di- 
rect descent of this branch of the family. Some 
years after they, together with their son, Lewis 
Dolman Scott, sold it to the Duke of Chandos, 
who died circa 1741. I am anxious to know 
what place in the pedigree of the Dolmans of 
Pocklington belongs to the Thomas Dolman who 
built Shaw House. I also wish to know whether 
any collaterals of this family, bearing the name of 
Dolman, are known to be in existence. The arms 
of the Dolmans of Pocklington are: Az. a fess 
dancettée inter eight garbs or. The Dolmans of 
Shaw bore: Az. eight garbs or, 4, 3, and 1. 

Again: John Dolman was Vicar of Brewood, in 
Staffordshire, in 1661. Thomas Dolman, I believe 
his representative, was Rector of Broom at the 
time of his death in 1745. Mary, his daughter, 
was the maternal grandmother of Joseph Scott, 
Esq., High Sheriff of Staffordshire in 1779; and, 
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through her, the memory of this branch of the 
family is preserved in the Dolman Scotts of Great 
Barr, in the same county. 

With regard to these Dolmans, I wish to ask: 
What relation were they to the Dolmans of Pock- 
lington and of Shaw? Are there any collateral 
branches in existence? What arms were borne 
by them ? 

Any further information respecting the Dolman 
family will be most acceptable. 

ANTIQUARITS, 


Sr Francts DRAKE AND THE CRaAbs.— In 
reading, lately, the article “ Crabe ” in “ Diction- 
naire raisonné Universel d’ Histoire Naturelle, par 
M. Valmont de Bomare, nouvelle édition, revue et 
augmentée, 4 Paris, 1769,” I met with the fol- 
lowing singular passage. Speaking of the crab, 
he says: 

“On en voit d’une grandeur démésurée dans I’Ile des 
ce fut dans cet endroit et par ces 
mémes animaux, qu’en 1605 le fameux navigateur Fran- 
cois Drack périt misérablement ; quoique armé, il lui 
fallut succomber et devenir la proie des crabes.” 

All the accounts of Drake that I have seen give 
1596 as the date of his death. But the error of 
date is of small account alongside the extra- 
ordinary assertion as to the cause of his death. 
Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” trace the origin and 
progress of such ablunder? Did it arise from the 
literal interpretation of some such proverb as 
“ Gone to the dogs,” “ Food for fishes,” &e.? Or 
was Drake’s death in any degree traceable to fond- 
ness for this particular shell-fish as an article of 
diet? What is the date of the last edition of 
Bomare?* Is this precious fragment of natural 
history to be found in it ? J. S. G, 

Dalkeith. 


“ An Essay on LiveraturRE IN IRELAND.” — 
Who was the author of a small-sized publication, 
entitled — 

“ An Essay towards investigating the Causes that have 
retarded the Progress of Literature in Ireland,” &c., Bel- 
fast, 1840 ? 

ABHBA. 


Futnetsy Famity.—In the Suffolk Visitation 
made by Harvy, in the year 1561, there is a pedi- 
gree of the Fulnetby family, the then represen- 
tative, Christopher Fulnetby, being resident at 
Glemsford. 

The pedigree in question commences with John 
Fulnetby, of Fulnetby, in the county of Lincoln, 
Esq.; who, by Johanna, the sister of Sir Robert 
Dymoke, of Scrivilsby, Knt., had issue Edward 
Fulnetby, Everard Fulnetby and Godfrey Ful- 
netby, Gent. 

The latter married the daughter of Vincent 
Grantham of Brasbridge, co. Lincoln; and had a 





[* Another edition, in nine volumes, 8vo, was published 
at Paris in 1775.—Eb. | 
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son John Fulnetby, Gent., who married Elizabeth | 
daughter of William Goodrick of Kirkby, and by 
her had Christopher Fulnetby of Glemsford (who 
married Anne, daughter of William Bradbury of 
the county of Essex), John, and Marmaduke: 
also two daughters — Barbara, who married Ed- 
ward Overton; and Katherine, married to —— | 
Wilkes. 

It is stated in the Visitation, that Christopher 
Fulnetby had an only daughter Barbara. Query, | 
whether this Barbara was ever married; and | 
also whether Christopher Fulnetby had any other | 
issue ¢ | 

But little appears to be known respecting this 
ancient family. Davy’s notes give no special | 
information on the subject; and although the 
family appears to have been seated at Glemsford, 
the church notes compiled by Davy do not con- 
tain a reference to the name. 

Iam also anxious to ascertain the date of the | 
grant of arms to this family. J.J. Howarn. 


Grove Famtty.—Perhaps some of your readers 
may be able to say if there are still living in 
Wiltshire or any other county any of the Grove 
family, bearing the “plant de genet” in their 
arms, and the motto in a “change poynt.” 

C. M. CRAWLEY. 

Taynton Rectory, Gloucester. 

Henry VIIL’s Potemicat Works. — Can any 
of your readers favour me with any light upon the 
authenticity of Henry VIII.’s supposed polemi- 
cal writings. Lord Herbert refers his “ Assertio 
adversus Lutherum” to either Fisher or More, 
simply because, in express treatises, they seconded 
Henry's efforts. Froude gives the matter the go- 
by altogether; Walpole simply limits himself to 
the expression of his scepticism, and Lingard at- 
tributes the treatise to the king’s pen, and only 
surmises it was revised by Wolsey and Gardiner. 
But all these lights conjointly amounts to nothing 
more than mere assertion or vague surmise. Sir 
FP. MADDEN, at the opening of vol. xii. of “N. & Q.” 
has a reference to the Assertio, but deals with it 
as the genuine production of Henry, which it un- 
doubtedly is not. “ The Institution of a Christian 
Man,” says Lingard, “ was written by Henry in 
English, and afterwards done into Latin,” he is 
not aware by whom. Has any of your readers 
seen the English version? Is it not likely, if 
matters are as Lingard states, that it would have 
been given to the world? Any information upon 
this subject, promptly contributed, would oblige 

4. 

Hotwick Fett Tracepy.—I should feel obliged 
by any of your readers informing me where I can 
meet with a copy of the above tragedy, founded 
m the murder of a shepherd named Robinson, in 
the parish of Romaldkirke, in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire. C. J. D. Ineiepew. 

Tyddyn-y-Sais, Carnarvon. 
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Hymwnorocy.—I shall be much obliged if any 
of your readers will inform me of the authorship 
of the following hymns in Hymns Ancient and 
Modern ; and in the case of an ancient hymn, if 
they will also give the first line of the original, 
and the translator’s name : — 

78. Forty days and forty nights.” 
89. Sion’s daughter, weep no more. 

124. Thou art gone up on high. [Emma Toke. ] 

137. Three in One and Onein Three. [ Marriott. | 

152. Jesu, meek and lowly. 

165. Take up thy cross... 

201. Lord, Thy word abideth, 

209. *Tis done; that new and heavenly. 

213, How welcome was the call, 

216. O Guardian of the Church Divine. 

219. God of grace, O let thy light. 

227. What our Father does is well. 

228. Lord Jesus, God and Man. 

. Fountain of good to own. . . 

. O God of Love, O King of Peace. 
8. Praise we the Lord this day. 

254. They come, God’s messengers . . . 

262. How bright those glorious spirits shine. 

265. For man the Saviour shed, 

CANTOR. 

JewisH DocrrInE OF THE RESURRECTION. — 
Your correspondent Baron Lovis benas, in his 
interesting communication (3 S. ix. 182), quotes 
the following words from a letter written by the 
late chief rabbi of the Jews in England, Dr. 
Solomon Herschel : — 

“ And if I lie in this matter, then let all the curses 
mentioned in Leviticus and Deuteronomy come upon me ; 
let me never see the blessing and consolation of Zion, nor 
attain to the resurrection of the dead.” 

The words I have italicised in this quotation 
are rather remarkable. They seem evidently to 
imply the possibility of not “attaining to the re- 
surrection of the dead.” Is it then held by the 
Jews, at the present time, that the resurrection 
will not be universal? That this opinion once 
obtained among them is well known. Abarbanel 
declares it to be a doctrine sanctioned by many of 
the rabbins, that the benefit of the resurrection will 
be confined to the righteous among the Israelites, 
As authorities for this doctrine he mentions the 
names of Maimonides, Saadias, and Chasdai; and 
it is founded upon a saying which occurs in their 
traditions, that the rain of heaven is a common 
benefit to all men, but the resurrection of the 
dead only to the righteous. (Pocock, Note Misc., 
p- 194.) 

The passage in the Mishna which is referred to, 
is the following : — 

“ Rabbi Afhu said: ‘The day on which rain is sent is 
greater than that of the resurrection of the dead: for this 
pertains to the jast alone, but rain to the just and un- 
just.’ "—Jaanith., fol. 71. 

I am anxious to know, however, whether this 
doctrine is still maintained by any class of Jewish 
theologiats; and any information on the point 
will be thankfully received. W. Mavpe. 





Latin Hyuxs.—Where can I find the originals 
of two Latin hymns, of which the first lines re- 
spectively are: “Sol preceps rapitur, proxima 
nox adest,” and “ Ave colenda Trinitas”? Both 
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“ WHITECHAPEL Pray,” ETc.—Will you have 
the kindness to procure for me information on th: 


| following points ? — 


are translated in JZymns Ancient and Modern, | 


32 PRESBYTER. 


Nos. 15 and 1 


Manors.— What are the best books on the his- 
tory of Manors and Manor-Courts ? CoRNTvR. 


Motton or tHe Eartu.—Dr. Tregelles, in The 


Jansenists, having mentioned (p. 25) the condem- | 
nation of Galileo by Pope Urban VIIL., adds in a 


note — 

“It may be consolatory for the reader to be informed 
that the Pope, in 1821, repealed the censure on the earth 
for moving.” 

Is this statement correct? If there was any 
formal decision on the subject, where may the 
words of the decree be found ? F. A. 


“Tur Poor Man’s Carecuism.”—Who was 
the author of a book bearing this title ? A copy is 
in my possession of the year 1752, but without the 
author’s, the printer's, or the publisher's name. 

ENQUIRER. 


SINGULARITIES OF Enetisnh PRONUNCIATION.— 
Asa pendant to a question asked in “ N. & Q.” 


(3"* S. ix. 247), relative to the abandonment in | 


modern English pronunciation of the guttural 
sound of gh, in such words as daughter, night, 
thought, &c., I should like to be informed whether 
any data exist for ascertaining the period when 


the c mode of pronouncing @ and 2, in 
which the English practice stands opposed to the 


1. The origin of the saying at whist, when you 
play ace and king of a suit—“That is White- 
chapel play.” 

2. Whether the word Blag (nonsense) be de- 
rived from the Greek BAakevew ? 

3. The present locale of a river called by Zeuss 
(Grammatica Celtica),and Ferguson (River Names 
of Europe ), Dobur. 

4. Also the meaning of the words Ystwith and 
ron, two rivers in South Wales. 

Witrrip F. Gatway. 

Llanarth, Scuth Wales. 


“Winter Leaves.”—Who are the authors of 
Winter Leaves (Edinburgh, 1835), dedicated to 
Professor Wilson by two of his pupils? I wish to 
ascertain the authorship of one of the poems called 
“ The Song of Oran.” R. Inewts. 

Wrtwarp.— What is a wytward? Is it a 
mortuary ? 

“ 1543. Item, res¢ for Will Brigges bereall and for his 
Wytward, vj* viij*.”—Proceedings of Soc. of Antiquaries, 
April 14, 1864, 

GRIME. 


Queries with Answers. 


Rosert Herpsvry.—I do not find in Wheeler's 
interesting Dictionary of Pseudonyms lately pub- 
lished, that of Robert Hepburn of Bearfad, who 


| wrote under the fictitious name of “ Donald Mac- 


usage of almost every other nation, came first to | 


be introduced. 


It is a philological anomaly which | 


well merits investigation, and which I do not | 
think has yet received the attention which it | 


D. B. 


deserves. 
Maida Vale, London, 


Somersetshire could I apply for genealogical in- 
formation, or send an order for search to be made 
among family and parish records ? XIX. 


Recrratron.—In what work by the elder Ma- 
thews is to be found the following recitation — 


Richard and Betty at Ickleton Fair ? W. W. 


“Urtorta,” Etc.—Can you inform me what 
other works exist similar in nature to Sir Thomas 
More’s Utopia, Bacon’s New Atlantis, Armata by 
Lord Erskine, and Plato’s Republic. G. W. 


Weston Famriy.—Can any of your readers give 


“ a . | bar on attaining his majority. 
SoMeERSETSHIRE Famrires.—To what source in | 


staff of the North.” Hepburn, who was mater- 
nally descended, as I am paternally, from Sir 
John Riddell, third baronet of Riddell in this 
county, possessed a vigorous intellect and great 
satirical powers, but, like a meteor, passed away, 
having died soon after being called to the Scottish 
His writings, 
which were of a fugitive character, are scarce ; but I 


| apprehend they are hardly a criterion of his talents, 


me information connecting any Westons, now or | 


formerly residing in Dorsetshire, with the Stafford- 
shire or Essex families of that name ? 


G. W. E. 


or at any rate what they might have been had he 
lived. 

I shall be glad if any of your correspondents 
can give me further information respecting Robert 
Hepburn, or tell me where the Bearfad family 
failed in the male line, or who their representative 
in the female now is. Like several other old 
families of Hepburn in Haddington, these also 
failed in the male line. They no doubt descend 
from a common ancestor with the earls of Both- 
well. W. R. C. 

Roxburghshire. 


[ Robert Hepburn of Bearfoot, not Bearfad, appears to 
have been the last male of his family. He was served 
heir to his father James de Berfoord, on the 9th August, 
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1679 (Inquis. Genr., 6152). The latter under the desig- 
nation of De Bairfute was, on the 7th September, 1668, 
returned as heir of tailzie to his two brothers, Andrew 
and Adam, in their respective portions of the lands of 
Caponflatt (Inguis, Spec. Haddington, 293,294). As the 
publication of the Abbreviation of Retours has only been 
carried down to the close of the seventeenth century, we 
are unable to say who succeeded Robert Hepburn; but 
by applying at the Register House in Edinburgh, 
W. R. C. will at once obtain full information on this 
point. His search need not be a long one, as Robert 
Hepburn must have died between 1715 and 1720, 

The predecessor of the Hepburns of Bearfoot was 
Robert Hepburn of Alderston, a cadet of the Hepburns of 
Smeaton, who descended from, and subsequently came to 
be, the representatives of the Hepburns of Waughton. 
The origin of the latter family is, however, a moot point. 
The common account is, that Sir Adam Hepburn, of a 
Northumberland family, obtained the land of North Hailes 
and others from Robert the Bruce, and left two sons: the 
elder the ancestor of the Earls of Bothwell, and the 
younger of the Hepburns of Waughton; but Crawford, in 
his notes on Buchanan's History, asserts that the latter 
family is older than the former. ] 


“Tuer Enetish Mercvrte.’’—I should be glad | 


to know how the copies of the British { English) 
Mercurie in the British Museum were discovered to 


be fabrications, when, and by whom? Any other 


information on this subject will be much esteemed 
by Yeut. 
{ Our correspondent’s inquiry has reference no doubt to 
The English Mercurie, 1588, which for nearly half a cen- 
tury was considered by George Chalmers and many other 
literary magnates as the first printed English newspaper, 
and for which mankind are said to be “indebted to the 
wisdom of Queen Elizabeth, and the prudence of Bur- 
leigh!” For the detection of this singular literary for- 
gery we are indebted to the research and critical acumen 
of Mr. Thomas Watts of the British Museum, contained 
in A Letter to Antonio Panizzi, Esq., 8vo, 1839, which 
has finally relegated The English Mercury to its proper 
niche in the gallery of literary impostures. ‘The fact is, 
the whol¢ of the documents in the Additional MS. 4106, 
consisting altogether of seven distinct articles—three in 
print and four in manuscript—are a modern fabrication, 
for which Dr. Birch, preserving them among his papers, 
has not assigned either the occasion or the motive. Mr. 
D'Israeli is inclined to suspect that their publication “ was 
a jeu desprit of historical antiquarianism, concocted by Dr. 
Birch and his friends the Yorkes, with whom, as is well 
known, he was concerned in a more elegant literary re- 
creation, the composition of the Athenian Letters.” Mr. 
D’Israeli is correct in his conjecture; as on farther inves- 
tigation Mr. Watts has satisfactorily shown that the 
Athenian Letters and The English Mercury bear a sort of 
family and typographical resemblance. Mr. Watts tells 
us, that “on examining the Athenian Letters, first printed 
in 1741, I found that the smaller type used for the body of 


the work was identical with that of No. 54 of The Eng- 
lish Mercury; and the larger, used for the Preface, with 
that of Nos. 50 and 51. It may therefore be concluded 
with some certainty, that for ‘the earliest newspaper’ 
we are indebted to the press of James Bettenham of St. 


John’s Lane.”—Gent, Mag. May, 1850, p. 486. | 


“MANSFIELD Park” AnD “THE ABSENTEE.” — 
At the end of Lord Macaulay’s Essay or Review 
of the Diary and Letters of Madame D’ Arblay, 
née Miss Frances Burney, is the following pas- 
sage : — 

“Several among the successors of Madame D’Arblay 
have equalled her; two, we think, have surpassed her. 
But the fact that she has been surpassed gives her an ad- 
ditional claim to our respect and gratitude; for, in truth, 
we owe to her not only Lvelina, Cecilia, and Camilla, but 
also Mansfield Park and The Absentee.” 

Who, may I inquire, were the authors of Mans- 
field Park: and The Absentee, and were they the 
same as the two authoresses above referred to, 
who not only equalled but surpassed Madame 
I’ Arblay in her fame as a novel-writer, and de- 
picter of the manners of the time ? 

Gro. Rome Hatt. 

[ Mansfield Park is one of Miss Jane Austen’s novels, 
republished in Bentley’s Standard Novels, The Quarterly 
Review (vol, xxiv.) contains an elaborate criticism on 
Miss Austen, written by the late Archbishop Whately.— 
The Absentee is by Miss Maria Edgeworth, and appeared 


| in her Tales of Fashionable Life, 1812. It is critically 


noticed in the Edinburgh Review, xx. 112-126. ] 


Davin M‘Bripr, M.D., or Dustrn.—I possess 
a copy of the second edition of an interesting 
12mo volume, entitled Principles of Virtue and 
Morality ; or, Essays and Meditations on various 
Subjects—and stated on the title-page to have 
been “ printed, at the Request of Dr. M‘Bride, by 
Robert Rhames,” Dublin, 1789. The author, as 
appears from the preface, was not alive when it 
was published. Where may I ascertain any par- 
ticulars of one who — 
“ after the most diligent and successful practice of physic 
(but long before the advance of age, with its usual appen- 
dares, had disabled him to continue that practice), re- 
solved upon giving up the hurry of business, that he 
might find more leisure to mind the important concerns 
of another world, or (as he was wont to express it) ‘ to 
think of where he was going.’ ” 

What the date of his death ? 

[This distinguished physician was descended from an 
ancient family in Scotland, but was born in Antrim, Ire- 
land, 1726, and died at Dublin on December 30, 1778, in 
the fifty-second year of his age. For a list of his medical 
pieces, see Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica. } 


ABHBA, 


Atno.t Stewarts. —Can you inform me what 
are the correct arms and crest of the Athol 
Stewarts, and how they descend ? yy @ 

[Sir James Stewart, the Black Knight of Lorn, whose 
son was raised to the dignity of Earl of Athol, carried the 
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following arms: Quarterly, Ist and 4th Stewart, 2nd and 
Srd pailly of six sable and or ; for Athol’s crest, a hand 
holding a key bendways. Motto, “Furth Fortune, and 
fill the Fetters.” The Black Knight was the third son of 
Sir John Stewart of Lorn and Innermeath, descended 
from Sir James Stewart, fourth son of Sir John Stewart 
of Bonkill: who was second son of Alexander, High 
Steward of Scotland. He married Joanna, widow of 
James J.} 

Brocrarures.— The Lives of Eminent and Re- 
markable Characters born, or long resident, in the 
Counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, and Essex. Who is 
the author of this work, by whom, and when was 
it originally published ? ‘And what are its chief 
contents ? GEORGE VICKERS. 

Skimpling, Bury St. Edmunds. 

[This work was published by Longman and Co. in 
1820, 8vo, and contains sixty short biographical sketches 
of eminent characters born or long resident in the above 
counties, accompanied with neatly engraved portraits, 
We cannot discover the name of the editor. | 


RoyaL ASSENT REFUSED.—Which was the last 
occasion on which an English sovereign vetoed 


an Act of Parliament, which had passed both 
Houses ? V. A.C. 
[On March 11, 1707, by Queen Anne. After the Royal 


Assent had been given to several bills, her Majesty being 
present, when the title of the bill, entitled “An Act for 
settling the Militia of that Part of the Kingdom called 
Scotland ” had been read in the usual manner by the Clerk 
of the Crown, the Clerk of the Parliament pronounced her 
Majesty's pleasure concerning it—La Raine se avisera. 
This is, we believe, the last instance of the Royal Assent 


having been withheld from a bill. | 


“Sweet Kirry Crover.” — Meeting in a re- 
view of the year 1822 with this title, it recalled 
to my remembrance the few words of the song 
that ever were heard by me when a boy. The 
review states, that itis “a song which Mr. Knight 
always delivers with such significant glee, that 
all the world, including himself, we really think, 
likes to hear him in it.” I beg to ask what are 
the words of the song, who wrote them, and in 
what piece, or where, did they appear? W. P. 





[ The once popular song — 
“Sweet Kitty Clover, she bothers me so,” 
is attributed to Edmund Kean, the actor. It is printed 
in The Universgl Songster, published by Fairburn in 1825 





Replies. 


SPANISH MAIN. 


(3"4 S, ix. 22, 145, 308.) 

The use of “on” applied to a coast is, as I tried 
to explain, purely tec alee! a landsman would 
very likely use “off” with the same meaning, 
and I suppose with equal correctness; still, in 
ordinary speaking or writing, custom, and espe- 
cially professional custom, carries weight, as much 
as or more than mere correctness. 

What I meant in my former communication 
was, that, as no seaman would talk of cruising on 
a sea, whilst every seaman would talk of cruising 
on the Spanish Main, it is impossible that Spanish 
Main can be a sea: and on the other hand, as 
cruising on a coast is the ordinary expression of 
sailors, that therefore a sailor saying “on the 
Spanish Main,” means coast. It was on this tech- 
nical use of on as opposed to in, that I founded my 


| argument. 


(vol. i. p, 123), and with the music in The Vocal Com- 
panion, p. 154, 8vo, 1837. ] 
Hovse Numperine.— Can you inform me in | 


what year the houses in England first began to be 
numbered ? Yceut. 

| * Houses were first numbered in June, 1764. The num- 
bering commenced in New Burlington Street. Lincoln’s- 
— Cunning- 


Inn-Fields was the second place numbered.” 


ham’s London, ed. 1850, p- xlix. } 


And, as I said before, Ido not think that any of 


| our old seamen or voyagers ever makes use of the 


word “ Main” in the sense of “ sea.”” Of course we 
all know that Main, as given in the dictionaries, 
and us used by poets, does sometimes mean sea ; 
but even then it is the open as opposed to a close 
sea. How, then, can it possibly mean sea, in the 
term under consideration? What sea can it apply 
to? Not to the Gulf of Mexico, not to the Carib- 
bean Sea, for these are anything but open. And in 
spite of dictionaries and poets, I do not believe 
that old writers of travels and voyages ever use 
the word in a straightforward manner with any 
other signification than that of mainland as op- 
posed to island, whilst with that signification they 
use it constantly, even in the quotation that C, J. 
urges as bearing against me. 

This, however, is perhaps beside the question: 
as far as “ The Spanish fain” is concerned, I 
consider the use of on quite decisive. 

As to “the Spaniard ” in the sense of “ the 
Spanish nation,” the usage is not, as C. J. seems 
to think, in any way peculiar. There is scarcely 


| a nation mentioned by writers of from 150 to 300 


; manner. 


years ago, that is not spoken of in a similar 
I have no library at hand to refer to for 
a crowd of instances, but I subjoin a few, which 
will at least show that I do not write quite at 
random : — 
“ First that hee causde the king to yeeld the Scot, 
(To make a peace) townes that were from him got.” 
Speed’s Historie (fol. 1623), 689. 
“The Emperor being then at Vienna in his expedition 
against the Turke.”—Ibid. 1028. 
“ Dub-a-dub, dub-a-dub, thus strike their drums ; 
Tantara, tantara, the Englishman comes.” 
Percy’s Reliques, “ The Winning of Cales. 
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“So Anchors were weighed * * * they all getting 
into Gombroon Road that night, where they speedily fell 
to work to repair the Ruins of War * * leaving the 
Portuguese like a Thief in his Mill, or a Fox in his Hole.” 
—From a MS. (an. 1625) quoted in Lediard’s Naval Hist, 
420. 

“Their defence against the Turk will be provided and 


pursued by common inclinations and forces.”— Works of 


Sir William Temple (8vo, 1814), ii. 212. 

“France had no other ally but the Swede.”—Jbid, iv. 
264. 

“ The Dane and the Swede are no longer considerable 


in the Baltic.”—-Ozford Papers, quoted in Coxe’s Mem. of 


Sir Robt. Walpole (8vo, 1800), i. 435. 

“I, Pakington Broke of Nacton, in the county of Suf- 
folk, Gent., being going for to engage against the Hol- 
lander, leave this my last will and testament.” (Aug. 2, 
1665.)— Mem. of Admiral Sir Philip Broke, 481. 

And as referring to bodies of men, or parties in 
the state, we find constantly “the enemy,” “the 
foreigner,” “ the stranger,” “‘ horse,” “ foot,” &c. : 
So also we have — 

“ Finding himselfe overmastered at home and in danger 
of the Guize and the league.”—Speed’s Historie, 1193. 

“The Northerne now fleshed, under the leading of 
Robbin of Riddisdale.”—Jbid, 875. 

“ Frae Soudron I this Foreste wan.” 
(Seott’s Border Minstrelsy, “' The Outlaw Murray.”) 


Many more instances might easily be found, but 
I have already given enough, and more than 
enough. S. H. M. 


WILLIAM STAFFORD. 
(3"4 S. ix. 156.) 


Who wrote A Briefe Conceipte of English 
Policy? This question has never been efficiently 
answered. The following particulars respecting 
the author of this ce Bo pamphlet will 
interest Srr Tomas Wriynineton, and other 
bibliographers. 

From Wood’s Fasti, i. 378 (Bliss), we learn 
merely that the author’s name was William Staf- 
ford (not Strafford) ; and that is all that in modern 
times has been known of the author. 

This William Stafford was second son of Sir 
William Stafford, of Chebsey, Knt. (a younger 
son of the house of Blatherwick), by his second 
wife Dorothy, daughter of Henry Lord Stafford, 
only son of Edward, last Duke of Buckingham. 
He was born, March 1, 1553-4, at Rocheford, 
Essex —an estate of the Boleyns which came to 
Sir William Statford through his first wife, Mary 
Boleyn, sister of Queen Ann Boleyn, and widow 
of William Cary, Esq. In 1564, he was admitted 
a scholar on the foundation at Winchester Col- 
lege (Admissions Book, Winchester Coll.). Tn 1571 
he was matriculated a scholar of New College, 
Oxford, as a Probationary Fellow—not being of 
founder’s kin: in 1573 elected actual Fellow in 
Arts of New College, being then in his twentieth 
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| sence (Registers, New Coll.). 
| his Briefe Concetpte of English Policy, in which 


375 


year of age; and in 1575 was deprived of his 


Fellowship in consequence of absenting himself 
from college beyond the prescribed time of ab- 
In 1581 was printed 


work he “acknowledges her majesty’s late and 
singular clemency in pardoning certayne his un- 
dutiful misdemeaner.” His widowed mother, 
Lady Dorothy Stafford, being in immediate at- 
tendance upon the person of the queen, as a lady 


| of the bedchamber, he became a hanger-on of the 
| court ; and his elder brother Edward, in 1583, was 


knighted and sent as ambassador to the court of 
France. 

In January, 1586-7, he disclosed a plot against 
the queen’s life, projected by Mons. merc a 
servant of the French ambassador (compare Harl. 
MSS. 36, f. 357, and 288, f. 170-1, with Camden’s 
Annals, 8v0, 1630, pp. 105-6); but he was im- 


| prisoned in the Tower for the part he took therein ; 


from whence, under date of March 19, 1588, he 


| writes to Sir Francis Walsingham, Secretary of 


State (Harl. MS., 286, f. 179). 
He presented to the library of Winchester Col- 


lege the following seven works: firstly, on Aug. 22, 


1601, Concordantie Bibliorum, being a concord- 
ance of the Holy Scriptures after the Latin Vulgate, 
fol. 1600, and “‘ The Common Places of Dr. Peter 
Martyr, translated by Anthonie Marten, one of 


| the Sewers of hir Maiestie’s most honorable Privy 


Chamber,” fol., London, 1574; secondly, on Feb. 
21, 1609, a copy of Cranmer’s, or the Bishops’ 
Bible,—in compliance with the injunction of his 
mother, to whom it belonged, and who gave it to 
him at the time of her death, which happened on 
Sept. 22, 1604. This copy of the English trans- 
lation of the Old and New Testaments, black- 
letter, fol., 1541, is in five parts, separately bound 
in thin covers of vellum; and each part having a 
separate title-page, that of Part 1. only being want- 
ing. On the outer sides of each cover is stamped, 
in gold lettering, “DoroTH1z StTarrorDE.” At 
a sale, in August 1857, at Messrs. Sotheby 
and Wilkinson’s, a complete copy of this edition 
of Cranmer’s Bible sold for 90/. Thirdly, on 
May 30, 1612, A General Historie of the Nether- 
lands, by Edward Grimeston, fol., London, 1608. 
This and the two following works bear his auto- 
graph, written on the title-page thus: “ W. 
STAFFORDE ” — A General Inventorie of the His- 
tory of France to the Treaty of Vervins in 1598, 
by Ihon de Serres; translated by Edward Grime- 
ston, fol., London, 1607; The General Historie of 
the Turks, by Richard Knolles, fol., London, 1603 ; 
and Tortura Torti, by Lancelot Andrews, D.D., 
Bishop of Ely (being an answer to the treatise of 
Cardinal Bellarmin on King James’s Defence of 
the Right of Kings), 4to, London, 1609. About 
the year 1593 he married Ann, daughter of 
Thomas Gryme of Antingham, Norfolk; after 








which time, he resided chiefly in Norfolk. He 
died on Nov. 16, 10 Jac., 1612 (Ing. P. M. 1 Car. 
p. 1, No. 97), leaving—with a daughter Dorothy, 
who became the wife of Thomas Tyndale, Esq., 
of Eastwood Park, Gloucestershire, and ancestress 
of the Tyndales of Bathford, Somersetshire—an 
only son, William Stafford, who was born about 
Sept. 30, 1594; became a student of Christ Church, 
Oxford; and was made M.A. March 5, 1617-8. 
On the death of his uncle, Sir John Statford, Knt., 
s. p. in 1624, he succeeded to the estate of Marl- 
wood Park, in Thornbury, Gloucestershire, under 
the limitations of the royal grant, dated June 5, 
96 Eliz., 1584, of that property to Lady Dorothy 
Stafford for her life, with remainders: firstly, to 
her younger son John, and his issue; then to her 
son William, and his issue male; then to Sir 
Edward Stafford, Knt., her son and heir apparent, 
and his issue male; then to the heirs of the body 
of the said Lady Dorothy. (Pat. Roll, 26 Eliz., 
p- 16). He was the author of a little pamphlet, 
entitled ‘ Reasons of the War, or an orderly and 
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it referred principally to the sun, as it really did 
in the primitive worship of the tribes of Canaan. 
And thus, when the Israelitish prophets con- 
demned the worship of Baal as idolatrous, they 
acted just as many fervent Protestants now do, 
who condemn the Romish worship as idolatrous, 
without actually going so far as to say that the 
Roman Catholic worshipped a different Being 
from the God worshipped by the Protestant him- 
self. Nor were the ideas of the worshippers of 
Baal so corrupt and debased as our modern views 
of religion might lead us to suppose. 

That no particular deity was intended by the 
word Baal is clear, for we actually find it com- 
pounded with the name of the race or district 
in which the temple stood, as Baal of Judah, 
Baal of Gad, &c. More ‘precise descriptions are 
sometimes added to define the peculiar worship 
connected with the name, as Baal Barith = Baal 


| of the Covenant, Baal-Zebub=Baal of Flies, Baal- 


lain narration of the beginning and causes of the 


Var, with a conscientious Resolution against the 
Parliament Side,” printed in 1644. The issue of 
this William Stafford became extinct in the male 
line on the death of his grandson Edward Stafford, 


Esq., s. p., who died at Constantinople in August | 


1720 (Decrees enrolled in Chancery, 12 Geo. L., 
p. 39). B. W. GREENFIELD. 
Southampton. 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 
(3"¢ S. ix. 236, 299, 334.) 

The query regarding the ultimate salvation of 
this king is a very curious and interesting one, 
though I think, with deference, that it is not ex- 
actly calculated for discussion in “N. & Q.” 
F. A., however, misunderstands the subject when 
he says that — 

“ The king, in his decree which he made after his reco- 
very, still calls Bel his God (iv. 5); it is probable that 
while he acknowledged the true God he did not forsake 
his other gods,” 

The name or word Bel or Baal, as it is com- 
monly written in the Old Testament, was clearly 
interchangeable with that of Jehovah, as will 
be seen by a reference to 2 Samuel y. 20, or to 
Hosea ii. 16. From a careful reading of the 
Hebrew Scriptures it evidently appears that Baal 
was the deity worshipped by the Jews with im- 
pure rites and sanguinary sacrifices down to the 
period of the first captivity, though the prophets 
ever vainly strove to raise the people from such 
gross notions, to the worship of the true and living 
God. 

Baal, in fact, was a general divine name signi- 
fying Lord, as Elohim, Adonis, Moloch, Jupiter, 
&c.; but most probably among the ancient Jews 


Samin=Baal of the Heavens. Indeed, Servius 
just tells us the truth when he says : — 
“ Unde et lingua Punicé Bel Deus dicitur.” 

The different Baalim all represented the one 
God, as the different Ladies of Loretto, of Salette, 
of Grief, &c. &c., all represent one Lady, the Virgin 
Mary. 

It is now well known that the pre-Islamite 
worship of the Arabians was principally derived 
from Israel. Mahomet, who has been designated 


| as the first Reformer of the Christian religion, 
| destroyed the image styled the Hobaal at Mecca. 


This image was the figure of an old man, and 
must from its description greatly have resembled 
the paintings of the first person of the Trinity, so 
commonly seen in continental churches, and, I 


| may say, so repulsive to all reformed Christians, 


The subject, as I have said, is not one caleu- 
lated for the readers of this journal. But I cannot 
conclude without stating that it is most valu- 
ably illustrated by Dr. Oort in The Worship of 
Baalim in Israel, and by the learned Kuenen On 
Baal Worship in Israel. Another valuable work 
by Oort is entitled Het Menschen Offer in Israel, 
or, in English, On Human Sacrifices in Israel. 
These works are in a language little understood 
by Europeans—namely, Dutch ; but I have heard 
that they are too valuable to be thus concealed, 
and will soon be printed in English. 

WrttiaM PINKERTON. 


A SCRAP ON CIGARS. 
(3° S. ix. 275.) 

Whoever desires to learn the earliest use of 
tobacco should read Wilson’s Prehistoric Man, or 
Researches into Origin of Civilization in the Old 
and the New World. In vol. ii. p. 1, he says: — 

“Its name—derived by some from the Haitian tam- 
baku, and by others from Tabaco, a province of Yucatan, 
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where the Spaniards are affirmed to have first met with 
it—appears to have been the native term for the pipe, and 
not for the plant, which was variously called kohiba, 
petun, qutschartai, uppéwoc, apooke, and indeed had a 
different name from almost every ancient and modern 


tribe and nation. The tobaco, or implement used by the 


Indians of Hispaniola for inhaling the smoke of the kohiba | 


or tobacco plant, is described by Oviedo as a hollow 
forked cane, like the letter Y, the double ends of which 
were inserted in the nostrils, while the single end was ap- 
plied to the burning leaves of the herb. This, however, 
was a peculiar insular custom and a mere local name, 
though since brought into such universal use as the de- 
signation of the plant; while the pipe, which plays so 
prominent a part among the traces of the most ancient 
arts and rites of the continent, is now common in every 
quarter of the globe.” 

In the description of the sacrificial mounds of 
unknown antiquity in the Scioto Valley, Wilson 
tells us that on a single altar sculptured pipes are 
found sometimes to the number of hundreds (vol. 
i. p. And one altar, of small dimensions, 


375). 


coutained nearly two hundred pipes, carved with | 
ingenious skill, of a red porphyritic stune, into | 


figures of animals, birds, reptiles, and human 
heads. (Ibid.) 

Wilson further observes that — 

“The accumulation of hundreds of elaborately carved 
stone pipes on a single altar is strikingly suggestive of 
ome ancient peace or war-pipe ceremonial, in which the 
peculiar American custom of tobacco-smoking had its 
special and sacred significance, and even perhaps its ori- 
gin.” — bid. 382. 


In Hariot’s Narrative of the Discovery of Vir- 


ginia in 1584, he describes the use of tobacco, 
called by the natives uppdéwoc, and greatly en- 
larges on its medicinal virtues. He then adds :— 

“This uppéwoc is of so precious estimation amongst 
them that they think that their gods are marvellously 
delighted therewith, whereupon sometimes they make 
hallowed fires, and cast some of the powder therein for a 
sacrifice. 

The discovery of such unmistakeable evidences 
as one of the sacred altars of “ Mound City” having 
heen specially devoted to nicotian rites and offer- 
ings, renders such allusions peculiarly significant. 
In the belief of the ancient worshippers, the Great 
Spirit smelled a sweet savour as the smoke of the 
sacred plant ascended to the heavens; and the 
homely implement of modern luxury was in their 
hands a sacred censer from which the hallowed 
vapour rose with as fitting propitiatory odours as 
that which perfumes the awful precincts of the 
cathedral altar, amid the mysteries of the church’s 
high and holy days. (Vol. i. p, 383.) 

“On the summit of the ridge between the Minnesota 
and Missouri rivers, two tributaries of the Mississippi, 
rises a bold perpendicular cliff beautifully marked with 
distinct horizontal layers of liglit grey and rose or flesh- 
coloured quartz. 
about half a mile in width, runs parallel to it, and here 
it is that the famous red pipe stone is procured, at a depth 
of from four to five feet from the surface. Numerous 


traces of ancient and modern excavations indicate the 


From the base of this, a level prairie of | 


resort of the Indian tribes of many successive generations 
to the locality. ‘That this place should have been visited,’ 
says Catlin, ‘for centuries past by all the neighbouring 
tribes, who have hidden the war-club as they approached 
it, and stayed the cruelties of the scalping-knife, under 
the fear of the vengeance of the Great Spirit who over- 
looks it, will not seem strange when their superstitions 
are known,’ That such has been the custom, there is not 
a shadow of doubt, and that even so recently as to have 
been witnessed by hundreds and thousands of Indians now 
living, and from many of whom I have personally drawn 
the information ; and as additional and still more conclu- 
sive evidence, here are to be seen the tokens and arms of 
the different tribes who have visited this place for ages 
past, deeply engraven on the quartz rocks.”—Zilustrations 


| of the Manners, &c., of the North American Indians, vol. ii. 


} 


». 167. 

Pa Alike by the evidence of the belief of many indepen- 
dent tribes, the memorials of their presence on the graven 
rocks, and the numerous excavations, sepulechral mounds, 
and other earthworks in the vinicity; the Indian tradi- 
tion receives confirmation, that from time immemorial 
this has been the sacred neutral ground of all the tribes 
to the west, and of many of those to the east of the Mis- 
sissippi, and the place whither they have made their 
regular pilgrimages to renew their pipes from the rock 
consecrated by the foot-prints of the Great Spirit.” — Vol. 
ii. pp. 5, 7. 

The tradition of the institution of the peace pipe 
is thus given by the Sioux Indians : — 

“ Many ages after the red men were made, when all the 
different tribes were at war, the Great Spirit called them 
all together at the red rocks. He stood on the top of the 
rocks, and the red nations were assembled in infinite 
numbers in the plain below. He took out of the rock a 
piece of the red stone, and made a large pipe. He 
smoked it over them all; told them it was part of their 
flesh ; that though they were at war, they must meet at 
this place as friends; that it belonged to them all; that 
they must make their calumets from it, and smoke them 
to him whenever they wished to appease him or get his 
goodwill. The smoke from his big pipe rolled over them 
all, and he disappeared in its cloud.”—Jdid. 8. 

“The ancient mound-builders’ pipes are always carved 
from a single piece, and consist of a flat curved base, with 
the bowl rising from the centre of the convex side. From 
one of the ends, and communicating with the hollow of the 
bow], is drilled a small hole, which answers the purpose of 
a tube; the corresponding opposite division being left for 
the manifest purpose of holding the implement in the mouth ; 
and the inference drawn from hence is that the pipe was 
used without any tube, and that the tube is a more modern 
invention.” —Jbid. 12. 

Much more curious information as to smoking 
will be found in Wilson’s work, which is also on 
many other subjects well worthy of a perusal by 
all who are interested in the earliest memorials of 
mankind. Cc. S. G. 


. 


READING Lamps (3" S, ix. 196.)—I venture to 
add to the suggestion of F. J.G. W. a recom- 
mendation of Pillischer’s lamp (Bond Street), with 
a square green shade screwed on outside the lamp. 

LYTTELTON. 

Trish Lirerary Perropicats (3" S. ix. 173, 
231, 316.) —It may be well to refer Mr. Power, 
for much useful and interesting information, to 
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Mr. (now Sir) William R. Wilde's “ History of 
Periodic Medical Literature in Ireland,” prefixed 


to the Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science, | 


February, 1846; and likewise published sepa- 
rately as an 8vyo pamphlet, pp. 48, Dublin, 1846. 
ABHBA. 


Grppon’s “ Miscettanzrovus Works” (3* S. 
ix. 205.)\—An ADMIRER OF GrBpon will find the 
account of the “Serrar del Gran Consiglio” 
(which event rendered the government of Venice 
from that time forth purely aristocratic) in Sis- 
mondi’s 2épubliques Italiennes (2nd edit. 16 vols.), 
vol. iv. chap. xxvii., from p. 341 to p.348. The 
date usually assigned to the “Serrata del Mazor 
Conseio” (to give the phrase in Venetian dialect) 
is 1297; but the last of the many decrees in- 
volving this important change in the constitution 
of the Commonwealth, did not pass till the year 
1319. An equally full report of the whole pro- 
ceeding is to be seen in Dorn’s Histoire de la 
République de Venise. Noett RADECcLIFFE. 

Srockine Fret (8" 8, ix. 336.)\—Though not 
explanatory of the query as to stocking-feet, it 
may be interesting to know there was a custom in 
East Anglia a few years since, and it may still 
exist, that when a younger sister marries before 
her elder ones, she is called upon to present them 
with a pair of silk stockings. The writer of this 
paragraph, when married above twenty years since, 
complied with this custom, and gave her two elder 
sisters a pair of silk stockings each. G. 

ONcE ix. 256.)—" Once we get in,” &c. 
This novel and doubtful phrase, which I also have 
“spotted ” in newspapers and the like, seems to be 
a translation of une fois, and similarly constructed. 
But with the imperative, e. g., “Once let us get 
in, and the rest will follow,” it is neither new nor, 
I suppose, erroneous. A. J. M. 


Gamine (3" S, ix. 154, 301.) —It would be a 
pity to forget the singular illustration of the pre- 
valence of this passion, contained in a paragraph 
which has been lately going the round of the 
newspapers; viz., that it has been deemed neces- 
sary to substitute the diving-dress at the Thames 
embankment for the diving-bell, in consequence 
of the games of cards which were played in the 
latter! C. W. Bryenam. 

EMINENT ARTISTS WHO HAVE BEEN 
PAINTERS (2° 8. iii. 46, 477; iv. 398; vii. 327; 
viii. 136.)— The Atheneum (April 7, 1866) in its 
ybituary of the late Mr. F. W. Fairholt, says that 
“at one time he was a drawing-master and scene- 
painter.” The Times (April 9) in its notice of 
the “Spring Exhibitions,” mentions the name of 
David Cox in its roll of scene-painters. 

Curusert Bepe. 

“ LIEUTENANT Lure” (3" S., ix. 323.)—A. T. 
need not make any very abstruse researches in 
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| order to meet with a copy of Tom Hood’s amusing 
| lines upon the peculiarities of Lieutenant Luff, as 
they are published with an accompaniment for the 
pianoforte in Davidson’s Musical Treasury, No.789, 
price 3d. St. SwITH rn. 


Domrinicat Letters (8" S. ix. 295.) —The 

uestion put by A. S. C. is so curiously worded, 
that I fancy there must be a mistake. The first 
seven letters of the alphabet were used to mark 
the days of the week; but they have all grown 
obsolete, except the Dominical Letter or Sunday 
Letter. There is no evidence that “Constan- 
tine II. introduced them at the first Council of 
Nice, a.p. 325.” This I can affirm; but I should 
like to know when, where, and by whom the 
notation in question was introduced? B. H. C. 


Partsn Reersters (3 S. ix. 207.) —There 
seems to be some misapprehension as to the pro- 
visions of the Act (6 & 7 W. 1V. c. 86) alluded to 
by your correspondent, Mr. FisHwick, in respect 
of searches of Parish Registers. The Act refers 
to Registers of Births, Deaths and Marriages. Now 
no rector, vicar, or curate keeps Registers of Births 
and Deaths, so that the provisions of the Act, I 
apprehend, in respect of searches and certificates, 
apply to no other Parish Register than that of 
Marriages; if so, the fees for searches and certifi- 
cates specified in section thirty-five of the Act are 
payable as to Parish Registers only for searching 
the Registers of Marriages and for certified copies 
of entries in the same, leaving Parish Registers of 
Baptisms and Burials unaffected by the Act. If 
this be the right construction of the Act, your 
correspondent, W. H. 8. is not justified in charging 
more than the stamp duty (one penny) for a bap- 
tismal certificate. Query, Are not the legal fees 
for copies and certificates of Parish Baptismal and 
Burial Registers regulated by the Act of 14 & 15 
Vic. c. 99, whereby the officer having the custody 
of books of a public nature is required to furnish a 
certified copy or extract upon payment of a sum 
not exceeding four pence for every folio of ninety 
words ? Henry INGLEDEW. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Sappno anp Orpuevs (3'S, ix. 296.)—K. R. C. 
will find the text of the “Burning Sappho” of 
Lesbos,— 

“ Whose love is breathing still: 
She told her secret to the Inte, 
And yet its chords with passion thrill.” 
Horace, Od. iv. 9, trans. Conington. 
—extremely good in the Novem Feminarum Gre- 
carum Carmina, cura Fulett Ursini, Plantin., 1598, 
8vo; also, Gr. et Lat., Notis Variorum et Chr. 
Wolfii, Hamburg, 1732; either edition being more 
recherché than Tauchnitz. I have before me the 
translation by a “Gentleman of Cambridge,” 1760, 
which though in verse is tolerably literal. I can 
find in Lempriere, edit. 1809, no list of existing 
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poems, only the enume ration of nine books of lyric 


poems, epigrams, &e., which are Jost, and of which | 


Addison, in Spectator, No, 223, remarks, — “I do 
not know whether it is not forthe benefit of man- 
kind that they are lost.” (Nov.15,1711.) K.R.C. 
will there find the “‘ Hymn to Venus” translated. 
The “Hymn to Venus” was preserved by Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus; Ode 11. by Longinus, “Trea- 
tise on the Sublime ;” Fragment rv. by Hephies- 
tion; Fragment v. by Achilles Tatius. There is 
one fragment of this charming poetess preserved 
by Demetrius Phalereus, the munificent contribu- 
tor to the ill-fated library of Alexandria, which, 
a3 it is sometimes omitted in editions of Sappho, I 
transcribe : — 

“Eowepe, wdvra pépets* 

bépers olvo’, dépers alya, 

épers warep) maida. 


Should K. R. C. consult Madame Dacier, Hoff- 
man’s Levicon, Boileau, Phillips, Daniel. Heinsius, 
Longepierre, and Vossius, Institutiones Poetice, 
lib. 111., he will find translations and ériticisms in 
abundance. See also the Greek Anthology, Bland, 
and Bohn’s Translations. 

Of Orpheus, whose very existence (as an author) 
is denied by, Vossius, Stobeeus, and Suidas, Xc., 
the best edition would appear to be that of Ges- 
ner, Lips. 1764, 8vo. IGNATIUS. 


Thomas Taylor, the Platonist, published “ The 
Hymns of Orpheus, translated from the original 
Greek, with a Preliminary Dissertation on the 
Life and fheology of Orpheus. London, 1792. 
2nd edit. 1824.” A translation of the 51st Orphic 
Hymn may be seen in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
vol. i, 1863. Epwarp Pracock. 


Bonar (3" §S. viii. 500; ix. 246.) —The Bona res 
legend is a myth, similar to the well-known dark 
grey man of the House of Douglas, and others 
current in Scotland. The pronunciation at once 
shows this to be the case. Every one knows that 
the first syllable of Bona is long, while in Bonar 
it is short. The obvious origin of the name is the 
French word débonnaire. GurorGE VERE IRVING 


TriaL At OxForp (3' §, ix. 279.)— Mary 
Blandy, of Henley-on-Thames, spinster, was tried 
and convicted for the murder of her father, Francis 
Blandy, at the Lent Assizes, held at Oxford in 
1752. She was said to have poisoned him by 
mixing white arsenic in his tea, and he died on 
August 14,1751. The proceedings on the trial 
were removed into Chancery by writ of certiorari 
in 1802, and thereupon a commission of escheat 
issued to find the title of the crown to property at 
Hambledon, Bucks, which had descended to Mary 
Blandy as heiress of her father, and which became 
forfeited on her conviction for murder. The above 
facts are taken from the original records. There 


was a very interesting history of this case, some 





years ago, in Household Words, from which, as far 
as I recollect, it appeared more than doubtful 
whether Mary Blandy was really guilty of the 
crime for which she was hung. A. M. 


Quotation (3'¢ 8, ix. 257.)— 
“ Profecto oculis animus inhabitat,” 
from Pliny, Nat. Hist., xi. c. 54. IGNATIUS. 


DerIvATIon oF Conran (3' S. viii. 519; ix. 
503.)—Observing that a derivation of Conrad has 
been suggested which is founded on conjecture 
only, L w ould suggest a reference to Miss Yonge’s 
book on the History of Christian Names, where ‘the 
authoress gives good reason for supposing that the 
word is not Latin at all, but Teutonic. How else 
could it appear, in the form Cenred, amongst the 
Anglo-Saxons? and why should a German name 
be derived from the Latin? The true derivation 
is far simpler than the one suggested. It is from 
kiihn, keen, and rath, counsel, and merely means 
bold in counsel, and is as suitable for a ruler as 
Mild-red (mild in speech) is for a fair lady. Be- 
sides, the Italian form is not Conrad, but Currado, 
the Italian form being corrupted from the German, 
and not the German from the Italian. Thus 
Dante uses it — 

“ Poi seguitai lo imperador Currado.” 
Paradiso, xv. 139. 

Further, the old forms, as cited by M.D., are 
Chuonrad and Cuonrad, Latinized by the addition 
of -us. The Dutch words, koen, keen or bold, and 
raad, counsel, still strikingly resemble the old 
Cuon- rad. ‘Waxrer W. Sxrar. 


PHARMACEUTICAL (3" S, ix. 320.)—The “ note” 
on this word by Leautvs is somewhat deficient 
in that sharpness and clearness which distinguish 
the true “Cuttle.” The Court of Queen's Bench 
is not ruled bya “ Chief Baron.” The use of this 
term at once suggests the name of Sir Frederick 
Pollock, whereas the dictum in question was that 
of the late Lord Campbell. This learned judge— 
subsequent to 1852, or I am much mistaken—gave 
a decision in favour of the soft ¢, fortified by sound 
reasoning from analogous words, such as pharmacy 
in our own language, and, among others, from 
foreign tongues, pharmacien, farmacia. Imakeno 
pretensions to give an opinion on a point like this, 
especially in the presence of so many contributors 
whe can speak with authority. Still I am inclined 
to think that even they can ‘add little to the force 
of Lord Campbell’s remarks; and that the pub- 
lication of his exact words, with a ‘specific state- 
ment of the date and occasion which called them 
forth, will be valued by all, and will go far to- 
w ards proving that the pronunciation of & phar- 
maceutical” ought never to “ come into question.’ 

Joun A. C. VINCENT. 


On the 22nd of June 1854, a case between the 
Queen v. The Registrars of the Pharmaceutical 
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Society, was tried before Lord Campbell, in which 
his lordship said there appeared to be one vexed 
question which he should like to have decided, as 
some gentlemen pronounced the ¢ in pharma- 
ceutical soft, but others treated it as hard. He 
would ask the Attorney-General (Sir A. Cock- 
burn) what he said it was? 

The Attorney-General said: “ In his opinion it 
was soft. It came from the Greek, but when it 
became English it must’ be subject to English 
rules. He had, however, been cautioned by some 
of his learned friends as to the mode of pro- 
nouncing it.” 

Sir F. Kelly said: “Of course he should bow 
to the pinion of his learned friends, who were 
so much superior to him in learning as in every- 
thing else.” : 

The Attorney-General said: “That was too 
bad, as Sir IF’. Kelly had himself cautioned him.” 

Sir F. Kelly intimated, whatever his lordship 
should say it was, that would be the mode to be 
adopted. 

Lord Campbell: “Then let it be soft. Be 
it so.” 

The measures of the law are rarely charac- 
terised by and the decision, from the 
following protest, appears to have been erro- 
neous :-— 

« Sir, 

“ Allow an unfortunate c before u to protest against 
the soft decision of the Queen’s Bench. Though perfectly 
willing to be soft before e, i, and y, I am as hard as a 
rock to a, o, and w; nor shall the latter mitigate me by 
interposing ane that isdumb, If the Attorney-General 
upon his next cirsuit should prosesute, or take into sus- 
tody this pesuliar c, I will throw myself on the country 
for proper surrency. If Lord Campbell must amble with- 
out me, he at least might keep pace with his Walker. A 
little duresse is the proper cue for one who would be a 

“ SECURER.” 
(From Willis’s Current Notes, vol. iv.) 
H. J. 

Porms on Frowers (3° §. ix. 198.)— Your 
correspondent will find many pieces very much to 
his purpose in a handsome 8 came of which the 
full title is, “ The Poets’ Pleasaunce; or, Garden 
of all Sorts of Pleasant Flowers, which our Plea- 
sant Poets have, in Past Time, for Pastime, Planted. 
By Eden Warwick.” Longman & Co., 1847. 


H. P. D. 


Tue Frrst Lorp Hottanp (3 S. ix. 280.)— 
Lord Holland, then Mr. Fox, was Paymaster of 
the Forces at the time of Wolfe’s death at Quebec. 
The following epigram, in the New Foundling 
Hospital for Wit, alludes to his wily character, 
which enabled him to amass a stolen fortune : — 


softness ; 


“ All conq’ring cruel death, more hard than rocks, 


Thou should’st have spar’d the Wolfe and took the For.” 


Gray’s most severe lines, suggested by viewing 
his seat at Kingsgate, are well known. 


H. P. D. 


| that of a large hare ; 





Dragons (3 8. ix. 158, 266.)—In the follow- 


| ing quotation we have evidently the description 


of some kind of monitor, but its slayers were not 
Crusaders. The narrator clearly thinks that his 
companion had performed no inconsiderable ex- 
ploit : — 

“ Only one morning I saw, before sunrise, an animal 
running on four legs, about three feet long, but scarcely 
a palm in height. The Arabians fled at the sight of it, 
and the animal hastened to hide itself in a bush hard by. 
Sir Andrew and Pierre de Vaudrei dismounted, and pur 
sued it sword in hand, when it began to ery like a cat on 
the approach of a dog. Pierre de Vaudrei struck it on 
the back with the point of his sword, but did it no harm, 
from its being covered with scales like a sturgeon. It 
sprung at Sir Andrew; who, witha blow from his sword, 
cut the neck partly through, and flung it on its back, 
with its feet in the air, and killed it. The head resembled 
the feet were like the hands of a 
young child, with a pretty long tail, like that of the large 
green lizard. Our Arabs and interpreters told us it was 
very dangerous.” — Travels of Bertrandon de la Brocquiere, 
A.D, 1482, ( Bohn.) 

W. J. Bernnarp Suirn. 

Temple. 

Syrvosie (3 8, ix. 523.)—*“ Sanders porte d’or 
& trois treflles de synoble,” must mean that “ San- 
ders bears, on a field or, or gold, three trefoils 
green.” Treffle is given in Cotgrave’s French 
Dictionary as meaning “ Trefoile, clover, three- 
leaved grass.” With regard to synoble, 1 quote 


| the following : — 


“ SrInoPpLE: in her. the continental designation for the 
colour green, by English heralds called re rt.” — Ogilvie s 
Imperial Dictionary. 

“ SinopLe: sinople, green colour (in Blazon) .”—Cot- 
grave. 

“ Syworrr, colowre; Sinopis.” — Promptuarium Par- 
ruforum. 


This being the case, it is somewhat curious 


| that the name stnopis should be given, in painting, 


to a sort of red earth; and that stnoper should be 


| a red ferruginous quartz, as recorded in the Jm- 
| perial Dictionary, and which is perhaps meant in 


the Promptorium. Perhaps some correspondent 
may be able to solve this. 

Watrer W. Sxeat. 
13.) — 


Frencu Prorer Names (3° S. ix. 


The French surname Locart, is occasionally spelt 


Lockard, or Locard, in this country, particularly 
in Ireland. The usual orthography in Scotland, 
however, is Lockhart. ANON. 


Avtoerarus (3™ 8. viii. 537.) —I have in my 
possession a series of well-executed fac-similes 
(large folio) of letters and other documents of the 
period of the French Revolution, which I pur- 
chased at an auction in London about twenty 
years ago. Unfortunately they do not bear either 
the place or the date of publication. ANON. 

TRAFALGAR v. TRAFALGAR: BAtcony v. Bat- 
céxy (3"* S. ix. 297, 303.) — The history of the 
pronunciation of all words of this class is easily 
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explained, and has often been discussed ; see, for 
instance, Marsh’s Lectures on the English Language, 
Series 1, p. 531. In almost all such words, the 
true or foreign pronunciation is near the end, as in 
the Spanish 7rafalgdr, Italian balcdne ; but when 
the words become thoroughly familiar to us, we 
throw back the accent, and call them Trafdlyar 
and bdleony. It is useless, therefore, to protest 
against bdlcony, for that this pronunciation will pre- 
yail there can be no doubt; and we may therefore 
as well accept it at once. Thus Robert Browning, 
writing ater than Scott and Byron, adopts the 
newer pronunciation as being more in accordance 
with English, and is right in so doing. 

The list of words, the accent of which has been 
thus thrown back, is a very long one. & may in- 
stance dspect, process, céntrite, blisphemous tip- 
roar, céntemplute, &c.; formerly pronounced aspéct, 
procéss, contrite, blasphémous, upréar, contém- 
plate; nor would it be at all surprising if we soon 
have to say décorous and sénorous badly as these 
sound to any one acquainted with Latin; for pro- 
nunciation is regulated by common custom, not 
by any consideration of right or wrong, and when- 
ever an Englishman is in doubt, he throws the 
accent back as a matter of course. 

Watrer W. SKEAtT. 


The important syllables of this word (White 
Cape) are the first and third, and, as written in 
Arabic, the chief accent*falls on af, the secondary 
on ar. Therefore pronounce the word Tra’-fal-gar’. 

Balcony is also an Arabic compound term, bala- 
khaneh, and is applied to an elevated apartment, 
&c. As the o in balcony represents a long vowel 
in the original, we ought to pronounce balcony. 

B. H. C. 


There is a marked tendency in the present day 
to throw the accent as far back as possible from 
the ultimate syllable, to which may be ascribed 
the accentuation of interesting, céntemplate, illus- 
trated; and I have heard good speakers say él/us- 
trious. The more general, indeed almost universal 
balcony, in lieu of baleény, being but another illus- 
tration of this rule. According to its derivation 
from the Persian bdla-khdneh, through the Italian 
balcone, and the French balcon, it would be more 
analogous to place the accent on the penultimate ; 
but in English fashion is much, and analogy little. 

To the quotations furnished on p. 303, may be 
added — p 

“ At eve a dry cicala sung, 
There came a sound as of the sea ; 
Backward the lattice-blind she flung, 
And leaned upon the balcony.” 
Tennyson’s Mariana in the South. 
Pact A Jaconson. 


Concrtivm CHatcuvtense (3"4 S. ix. 295.)—Is 
it not usually admitted that this was a council 
held at Chelsea, near London ? B. H. C. 


“New Hien Cavren turn’) OL_p PRESBYTE- 
RIAN ” (3'¢ §. ix. 258.)—I met the other day with 
the following lines on Sorrel in the second volume 
of Poems on Affairs of State, 1703, p. 823:— 

* Tllustrious steed, who should the zodiack grace, 

To thee the lion and the bull give place : 

Blest be the dam that fed thee, blest the earth 
Which first receiv’d thee, and first gave thee birth. 
Did wrong’d Hibernia to revenge her slain 
Produce thee, or murdered Fenwick strain, 

Or barbarously massacred Glencoes claim ? 
Whence e’er thou art, be thou for ever blest, 

And spend the remnant of thy days in rest ; 

No servile use thy noble limbs profane, 

No weight thy back, no curb thy mouth restrain ; 
No more be thou, no more mankind, a slave, 

But both enjoy that liberty vou gave.” 





A few pages further on is an answer to this 
panegyric upon Sorrel. IL. P. D. 


CHILD BROUGHT UP wiTnout CLlorHine (38. 
ix. 322.) — The story was told a few years ago of 
the first child of Mr. David Urquhart, the well 
known anti-Palmerston author. His long Orien- 
tal experience, and his advocacy of the Turkish 
bath, induced him to believe that a good sound con- 
stitution would be produced by an unconventional 
treatment of a child. I remember the case being 
mentioned frequently among Mr. Urquhart’s friends, 
but I cannot vouch for its truth, although I had 
good reason to believe it at the time. Este. 

ALLENARLY (3" §S. ix. 195, 289.)—This word 
is well known in Scotland, and has in legal in- 
struments a very important effect. By the law of 
that country, a conveyance to A. in liferent, and 
to his lawful issue in fee, has not the effect 
of preventing A. from selling or making away 
with the heritage. But if the word “allenarly ” 
is introduced in the disposition of the heritable 
estate to A. for his liferent use allenarly, and to 
the heirs of his body in fee, the former's interest 
is restricted to a simple liferent, and the right of 
fee in the children cannot be injured by any act of 
the father. 

We were once much amused by the ignorance 
displayed in a claim before a Cominittee of Pri- 
vileges, as to the meaning of this word, by very 
eminent lawyers, who, dealing with a Scotch peer- 
age, were apparently quite at sea as to what 
this word really meant. There had been a crown 
grant of certain territorial possessions, and in the 
charter there had been conferred a peerage upon 
the grantee and his heirs altogether irrespective 
of the landed grant. The territorial part of the 
crown gift was subsequently disposed of, and 
in the deed by which this transfer was carried 
out, the word “allenarly ” was introduced, evi- 
dently for the purpose of showing that the alien- 
ation of the territorial barony was all that was 
meant. Indeed, the sale of a title of honour was 
utter nonsense, for if any such thing had been 
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intended, the only mode of accomplishing it was 
by a resignation of the honour in the hands of the 
crown—a form of divestiture permitted in Scot- 
land prior to the Union. It was generally 
sorted to in where a new 
honours was sought. 

Since the decision in the case of Newlands, 
which was aflirmed upon appeal to the House 


re- 


cases 


destination of 


of Peers, the meaning and effect of the word has | 


been understood to admit of no doubt whatever; 
and although now-a-days we are perpetually 
getting new lights, I can hardly believe that any 
speculative lawyer will be able to give a new in- 
terpretation to the familiar Scotch law term 
* Allenarly.” Jd. Mi. 


Joun Harryeton (3 S, ix. 349.) — John 
Harington, of Stepney, and afterwards of Kel- 
ston, near Bath, the father of Sir John Harington, 
Queen Elizabeth’s godson, was, I believe, simply 
John. His portrait, painted by Holbein, and his 

edigree, are now before me; and as his direct 
Sestundichs I am interested in the question pro- 
pounded. E. C. HaRrveTon. 

The Close, 

“Toe Lay or tHe Brown Rosary” (3" §S, 
ix. 350) is by Mrs. Barrett Browning, and may be 
found in vol. ii. p. 17. M. A. E. 


Exeter. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Shakspeare’s Sonnets, never before interpreted. His pri- 
vate Friends identified ; together with a recorded Like- 
ness of himself. By Gerald Massey. (Longman.) 
Many students of Shakspeare’s Sonnets hold the opinion 

that they are for the most part poetical reflexions of cer- 

tain incidents and feelings in the life of the poet himself, 
or possibly in some cases in the lives and fortunes of his 
patrons and friends. Mr. Gerald Massey is of this num- 
ber. He believes that the Sonnets—of which Steevens 
declared, “that the strongest Act of Parliament which 
could be framed would fail to compel readers into their 
service,” but which a far more genial critic, Mr. Dyce, 
pronounces superior to all others in our language, with 


the exception of those by Milton—may be divided into | 


two distinct, though allied series. 
writing in his own character, addresses Henry Wriothes- 
ley, Earl of Southampton, encouraging him to marry, 


In the first, Shakspeare | 


praising his personal beauty and promising immortality ; | 


while many of the sonnets are written by him in the 
character of the Earl, and addressed to his mistress, 
Elizabeth Vernon ; others, again, being the passionate 
utterings of Elizabeth Vernon’s jealousy of the Earl and 
Lady Rich. The second division of the Sonnets Mr. 
Massey holds to be written dramatically by Shakspeare, 


in the character of William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke; | 


while his name was William Herbert: that he is the 
“W.H.” of the dedication—that these latter Sonnets were 
written to express Herbert’s passion for Lady Rich. South- 
ampton, according to Mr, Massey had presented to Her- 
bert the book which Elizabeth Vernon had given him for 
the poet to write in, and which contained most of their 
sonnets ; and then Herbert became ambitious of having 
sonnets by Shakspeare devoted to himself and his passion. 


dening, 
| 


Mr. Massey supports these and many other curious theories 
with considerable ingenuity ; and displays in the course of 
his arguments an intimate acquaintance with the Sonnets, 
and other writings of Shakspeare, a thorough knowledge 


| of the world in which he lived, and of the contemporaries 


by whom he was surrounded. He pleads, and eloquently, 
his cause, with an earnestness which convinces us of 
his own conviction that it is the truth, and nothing but 
the truth, which he is advancing; but in spite of this 
eloquence, learning, and ingenuity, we feel assured that, 
after a full consideration of the evidence adduced, there is 
but one verdict at which any dispassionate jury could 
arrive—a verdict of Not Proven, 


On the received Text of Shakespeare's Dramatic Writings 
and its Improvement. By Samuel Bailey, author of 
Essays on the Formation and Publication of Opinions, 
§e. Vol. JI. (Longman.) 

While digecting attention to Mr. Massey’s Essay on the 
Sonnets of Shakespeare, we ought to bring under the 
notice of our readers Mr. Bailey’s second volume of sug- 
gested Emendations and Supplementary Dissertations on 
the Text of the Plays. Mr. Bailey approaches his sub- 
ject with a thorough appreciation of the spirit and lan- 
guage of Shakespeare, and the result is a feeling on the 
part of the reader, even in cases where he does not accept 
Mr. Bailey’s corrections of the text, that such corrections 
are not to be lightly rejected. Some of Mr. Bailey’s sug- 
gestions are very happy, and all his Dissertations deserve 
the attention of Shakespeare students. 


Researches into the History of the British Dog, from An- 
cient Laws, Charters, and Historical Records. With 
Original Anecdotes and Illustrations of the Nature and 
Attributes of the Dog, from the Poets and Prose Writers 
of Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Times. By George 
R. Jesse. With Engravings designed and sketched by 
the Author, 2 Vols. (Hardwicke.) 

In two large handsomely printed volumes, profusely 
illustrated by his own graver, Mr. Jesse—who obv iously 
has an especial fondness for the “ faithful friend of man’ 
has collected together an enormous mass of anecdotes and 
illustrations of the history of our — 

“ Mastiff. greyhound, mongrel grim, 
Hound or spaniel, brach or lym, 
Bobtail tyke and trundle tail,”— 


much of which is new, and all, more or less, interesting. 
The book has one fault: there is too much of it. But 
when a second edition is called for, and it is condensed 
into one volume, we should think it would bid fair to be 
as popular as the subject. We must, too, praise the 
Index. 


Messrs. Longmans’ Monthly List for May announces, 
among other works preparing for publication, ‘‘ Life and 
Correspondence of Richard Whately, D.D.,” by Miss E. J. 
Whately—A_ new edition of MeCulloch’s “ Dictionary, 
Geographical, Statistical, and Historical,” carefully re- 
vised by Frederick Martin, author of “The Statesman’s 
Year Book "—*The History of Philosophy from Thales 
to the Present Day,” by George Henry Lewes, Third 
edition, partly rewritten and greatly enlarged—* The 
English and their Origin,” by Luke Owen Pike, M.A.— 
“ History of the Reformation in Europe in the time of 

Calvin,” by J. H. Merle D’Aubigné, D.D., vol. iv. — A 
fonsth edition of “The English Reformation,” by F. C, 
Massingberd, M.A.—A new edition of “Reason and 
Faith,” by Henry Rogers—“ A Volume of Sacred Music 
for One, Two, or more Voices,” edited by John Hullah— 
“Rain and Rivers” (second edition), by Colonel George 
Greenwood—* Garden Architecture and Landscape Gar- 
” by John Arthur Hughes—* Thoughts on Great 
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Painters,” by J. P. Davis, Painter—“ Free Thoughts on 
many Subjects ;” being a Selection from Articles contri- 
buted to Fraser’s Magazine—and many other works of 
varied interest. 

CampeNn Sociery. —At the Annual Meeting, which 
was held on Wednesday, under the Presidency of the 
Marquess Camden, K.G., Edward Foss, Esq., S. R. Gar- 
diner, Esq., and H. E. M. Van De Weyer, the Belgian 
Minister, were elected new members of the council. The 
Report announced two new books—one edited by Mr. 
Gardiner, illustrative Of the Relations between England and 
Germany at the commencement of the Thirty Years’ War ; 
and The Registry of the Priory of St. Mary, Worcester, 
edited by Archdeacon Hale, [t announced too that ar- 
rangements had been made with the Early English Text 
Society for the publication of Levins’ Manipulus Voca- 
bulorum, and The Catholicon from Lord Monson’s MS., a 
dictionary believed to be of as much interest as The 
Promptorium ; and, lastly, that separate complete copies 
of The Promptorium had been printed, which might be 
purchased by members for 15s., and by non-members for 
one guinea each. The fact of printing copies of this valu- 
able book for the use of the general public is very cre- 
ditable to the Camden Society. The question of literary 
research at the Court of Probate and the District Regis- 
tries still engages the attention of the Council, who have 
received an assurance from Sir James Wilde of his 
anxiety to promote the full use of the Wills and Records 
under his charge. 


atices ta Correspondents. 


Tur Rev. Mr. Foen’s reply to E:intonnxacu on the Edition of Jeremy 
Taylor, and Ksv. Da. Bosworru's Letter on his Anglo-Saxon Diction- 
ary, shall appear in our next. 

Trerane will find an account of Mrs. Honeywood, and her numerous 
descendants, in our ist 8. vi. 106, 209. 


“ Noras & Qusaiss” is registered for transmission abroad. 


Awornen Core or Coven sy Dr. Lococn’s Primonire Warens.— 
“8, Wilson Terrace, St. Leonard's Street, Bromley: I can myself testify 
that they have relieved me of a most severe cough,so bad that I was 
unable to lie down, and I shall do my best to recommend them. — W». 
Nicuotas,”’ They give instant relief to asthma. consumption, coughs, 
colds, and all disorders of the breath, throat, and lungs. Price 1s. iid. 
per box. Sold by all Druggists. 





Illuminated Presentation Catalogue, by post. 
At all the principal Booksellers’; and at 15, Paternoster Row, London. 


SELLING OFF AFTER FORTY YEARS’ CONTINUANCE IN 
BUSINESS. 
puroey ant to Noblemen and Gentlemen form- 


ing or adding to their Libraries, Amateurs of Rare and Curious 
Books, Curators of Public Libraries. &¢.— Above 50,000 Volumes of 
are. Curious, Useful, and Valuable Books ; Splendid Books of Prints: 
Picture Galleries ; and Illustrated Works; beautifully UJluminated 
Manuscripts on Vellum, &c.; are now on Sare at very greatly re- 
duced Prices by JOSEPH LILLY, 17 and 18, New Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 
_Recently published, a CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of some Rare, 
Curious, and Usetul Old Books, at remarkably low prices, 
This Curious and Interesting Catalogue. consisting of about 120 Pages. 


will be forwarded on the receipt of Six postage stainps. ’ 


J. Lity confidently asserts, that such a favourable opportunity of 
purchasing fine and valuable library books will not soon occur again. 


| EATH, Bookseller, 497, New Oxford Street.— 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS in first-rate con- | 


| ree ¥ i= classes Sp rom literature, English History, Biography, 
oetry, Divinity, and the Classics, Une stamp required tor po tage.— 
Apply to W. HEATH, 497, Oxford Street, London. a 


W HARPER’S CATALOGUE of Anctent and 
.@ MODERN BOOKS, English and Foreign sent post free on 
application. 

32, TABERNACLE WALK, LONDON, E.c. 
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Now ready, in imperial 8vo, Part L., price 15s. 


THE 
ANNOTATED BOOK 
OF 


COMMON PRAYER; 


BEING AN HISTORICAL, RITUAL, AND THEOLOGICAL 
COMMENTARY ON THE DEVOTIONAL SYSTEM OF 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


EDITED BY THE 
REY. JOHN HENRY ‘BLUNT, M.A., F.R.S.L., 


Author of “ Directorium Pastorale,” “ Household 
Theology,” &e. &c. 


The first part of the Annotated{Prayer Book extends 
as far as the end of the Gospels and Epistles. Its earlier 
pages contain an Historical Introduction, giving a com- 
plete Account of theZOrigin and Transition of the Devo- 
tional System of the Church of England; a Ritual In- 
troduction, going fully into the principles and practice 
of her Ceremonial; ample Notes on and Illustrations of 
the Prefaces and Tables of the Prayer Book; the Ca- 
lendar, with Notes on the Minor Holidays; and a com- 
parative View of the Ancient and Modern English, the 
Roman, and the Eastern Calendars, 

In the subsequent portion of this Part, the Daily 


Services of the Church of England are printed with their 


| originals in parallel columns: the Collects in the same 


B AGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE and other | 
BIBLES. 


manner, with a comparative view, under each, of the 
Epistles and Gospels as used in the Modern and Ancient 
English, the Roman, and the Eastern Churches. A large 
part of each page is occupied with foot-notes, explaining 
the history, ritual, and theology of the text above. 

A few copies have been printed in royal 4to, with large 
margin for MS. Notes, price 25s. 

The Second Part of the Annotated Prayer Book will 
complete the work, and will contain a similar Commen- 
tary on the Communion Service, the Occasional Offices, 
and the Ordination Services; together with the English 
and Latin Psalter in parallel columns, and a short Litur- 
gical Exposition of each Psalm; a full Index, and a 
Glossary. It is far advanced at press, and will be pub- 
lished in a few months. 


RIVINGTONS, 
LONDON, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE. 
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For the Antiquary, Schoolmaster, and the 
Classical Student. 
A NEW ENGLISH VERSION OF PINDAR. 
In feap. ito, beautifully printed, 


TRANSLATIONS from PINDAR. 


By HUGH SEYMOUR TREMENHEERE, M.A., 
Late Fellow of New College, Oxford. 


Dedicated to Canon Huntingford. 
——0 
WORKS BY ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
In feap. vo, a NEW EDITION of 


ATALANTA in CALYDON: a Tragedy. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


“ He (Mr. Swinburne) is gifted with no small portion of the all- 
important Divine fire, without which no man can hope to achieve 
poetic success ; he possesses considerable powers of description, a keen 
+ for natur al scenery, and a copious vocabulary of rich yet simpie 

English We must part from our author with cordial congratula- 
ss with which he has achieved so difficult a task.’ 

Times, June 6, 1865. 


(Shortly. 


cloth, price 6¢., 


tions on the succ 
__ 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


THE QUEEN-MOTHER and ROSAMOND. 
By ALQERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


Feap. Svo, cloth, price 7s. 


CHASTELARD: a Tragedy. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


* But for all that. again we say, Mr. Swinburne shows in ‘ Chastelard." 
just as he did in ‘ Atalanta,’ fine and strong poetic faculties. Gut in 
any case it can never be denied that he Ty a true man of geni 

Pall Mail Gazette, April 27, 1866. 


“It is impossible that this play should not highly raise Mr. Swin- 
burne’s reputation." — Fortnightly Review, April 15, 1866. 


By kind permission of John Murray, Esq. 
A SELECTION from the WORKS of 
LORD BYRON. 


With Portrait. 
Edited and Prefaced by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
Cloth bevelled, Ss. ; ditto, gilt edges, 6s. ; morocco gilt, 10s. 6d. 

“ His Preface to Moxon's * Selection from Byron’ is another instance 
of the fact, too oftem forgotten, that there is no education for the writ- 
ing of superior prose like the serious p ry ; and with this 
double power, Mr. Swinburne’s future career must be an objec t of much 
interest to all who estimate aright the worth and weight of English 


literature in the intellectual and moral history of mankind." 
ortnightly Review, April 15, 1866. 


EDWARD MOXON & CO., Dover Street. 


Royal Octavo, 650 pages, steel and wood Engravings, price 24s. 
THE LIFE, TIMES, AND SCIENTIFIC LABOURS OF THE 
SECOND 

MARQUIS OF WORCESTER. 


With Reprint of and Commentary on his “ Century of Inventions” 
(1663). 


By HENRY DIRCKS, Esg., C.E., &c., 
Author of “ Memoir of Samuel Hartlib,” “ Worcesteriana,” «c., &c. 
London: B. QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, W 


HE SONGS OF THE WILSONS. Lancasarre 
DIALECT SONGS. Edited by JOHN HARLAND, F.S.A. 
Price is. A few Copies on large paper, crown 4to, Se. 


London: WHITTAKER & CU. 





Just published (Gratis), 


HE GREAT CRINOLINE QUESTION solved 

by Her Majesty THE EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. Ladies 

should at once obtain Gaarts of their Draper or Corset Maker, THOM- 

SON'S new I mm, showing the veritable“ MODE DE L’IMPE- 
RATRICE. ) 


ustratic 


ND QUERIES. 





iX. May 5, 
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Shakspearean Literature and other Rarities. 


|) ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will Sext by 
pt AuCT Som. at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C. (West 
Side), on MONDAY, May ith, and following days, an extremely 
Interesting COLLECTION of SHAKSPEAREAN LITERATURE ; 

including Shakspeare’s Works, the rare First Folio, 1623, also the 
Second Edition—most of the Standard Modern Editions— Rape of 
Luecrece,’ 1624-.very numerous interesting Articles in Shakspearean 
Criticism and Ilbustration—Rare Plays of the 16th and 17th Centuries 
W.H. Ireland's own Collections relative to the Shakspeare Forgeries, 
with the ‘Confessions’ in his own handwriting—also many other in- 
teresting, rare, and important Books, English and Foreign Poetry, 
Facetia, &c.—Iliuminated Missals and Hore, including one said to 
have been used by Mary Queen of Seots in her last moments—Hou- 
braken's Heads, large paper—Roberts’s Holy Land, 6 vols.—Paoli, 
Peuples de Russie, tinely coloured plates, 3 covies—Britton's Architeec- 
tural Antiquities, large paper, 4 vols.—Enclish Historical Society's 
Publications, 27 vols. large paper—Bridgewater ‘Treatises, 12 vols., &c. 


Catalogues on receipt of two etamye. 





Paper and Envelopes. 


HE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE 
PRICES and CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on all orders 
exceeding 20s 
Good Cream-laid Note, 2s., 3e,, and 4s, per ream. 
Super Thick Cream Note, 5s. 6d. and 7s. per ream. 
pune =e Blue Note, 3s. 6d., 4s. 6/., and 5s. 6d. per ream. 
Ow le Foolscap, Re. 6d. per ream. 
Patent Stren Note, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
Manuseript Paper (letter size), ruled or plain, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
Sermon Paper ( various sizes), ruled or plain, 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream. 
Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4s. 6c., 68. 6d., and 7s. td. per 1000. 
The “ Temple” Envelope, new ‘shape, high inner flap, is. per 100. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies, engraved by the first Artists, from 5e.; 
Monogram, two letters, from és. 6d. ; Ditto, three letters, from 8s. 6d.; 
Address Dies, from 4s. 6d. Preliminary Pencil Sketch, 1s. each. 
Colour Stamping (Relief), reduced to is. per 100. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


(Late PARTRIDGE & COZENS), Manufacturing Stationers, 
192, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane. 


Ilustrated Price List Post Free. 


ALOM’S NEW OPERA and FIELD GL ASS, 
and THE RECONNOITERER GLASS, price 10s. 10d., sent free.— 
This “ Tourist's Favourite,” through extraordinary division of labour, 
distinctly shows small windows 10 miles off, landscape at 30 miles, Ju- 
piter’s moons, the Lunar Mountains, aes —The Mareurs or Canmar- 
tuss: “The Reconnoiterer ie, ery si ae or Baravaceans: 3 
“ I find it all you say, Y powerful f vis 4 oy glass." 
Eaat or Carruwvess: “ Itis a ped ver ass.” —Rev. 
“ approves of it.""—Loap rm noe | y+ use! 
Garvaou: “Remarkably good.”—Sim Diosy Cavey, of Bro 
“It gives me complete satisfaction, and is wonderfull: ‘good. a 
Sranxey.of Wrenbury: “ Quite as — as that for which I gave 
5s.""—Capr. Senpey, Royal Smal Arms, Taster’ Enfield Lock,“ I 
have found it effective at | ,000-yards range.” —F. H. Fawnes, of Farnley 
Hall, Esq.: “ I never before met an article that = completely answered 
the recommendation of its maker, nor, altho: have tried many, e 
Glass combinine so much power for its size wit wh much clearness."’ 
* We have eee Wa me = 800- yard rifle range against 
possessed members of the Corps, and found it fully 
equal to any of those present, although “hey had cost more than four 
times its price.” — Notes and Queries :* What intending tourist will now 
start without such an indispensable companion to a pleasure trip?” 
The celebrated “ WYTHE ™ GLASS chowel bullet marks at 1,200 yards, 
and men at 34 miles, price 3is. 6d. All the above Glasses, respectively 
bearing the nese trademarks. “Salom,” “ Reconnoiterer,”* and 
“Hythe,” are y to be had direct from, and to application 
to, § ALOM & & oe e Princes Street, EDINBURGH; and 137, Regent 
Street, LONDON, W 
No Agente of any kind in London or elsewhere. 


Lorp Scarspats 
fu 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 
ALLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS. 


WARDROBE TRUNKS, DRESSING BAGS, 
DESPATCH BOXES, 
AND DRESSING 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
W. ALLEN, 
memnameerest: me to H.R... the PRINCE of WALES. 
, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


LADIES’ 


WRITING CASES. 


QERMONI CONSONA FACTA. _JENN ER & 
\ KNEWSTUB (prior to enlarging their premises) are SELLING 
OFF their celebrated STUCK of DRESSING CASES, Travelling 
Bags, cutlery, despatch boxes, albums, photographs, envelope cases, 
jewellery, eleg zancies in mounted china, 7 eee goid, silver, enamel, 
-at greatly reduced prices, for cash. NEK « KNEWSTUB, 
St. James’ 8 Street, and 66, Jermyn — 
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